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Notice.—With this week’s “ SprecTAToR’”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Monday, the restaurant of M. Véry, where Ravachol 
was 80 cleverly detected and arrested, was utterly wrecked 
by the explosion of a bomb. M. Véry had been repeatedly 
threatened by the Anarchists, and his house was therefore 
guarded; but in spite of this, some Anarchist, willing to run 
any risk in the hope of intimidating the jury, managed to 
get a bomb into the basement, probably through the grating. 
The force of the explosion was terrific. M. Véry’s leg was broken 
in such away as to require amputation, and he now lies in great 
peril. His granddaughter was also hurt, and two ladies who 
lived in the rooms over the restaurant were badly shaken. M. 
Véry’s wife, though unhurt, lost her reason from the shock. 
Two other persons, making five in all, were also injured. 
The consternation caused in Paris by the outrage was very 
great, people being horrified to find that the Anarchists have 
in reality the power of exacting vengeance, and that, even 
when forewarned, the authorities cannot stop the bomb- 
throwing. In all probability, however, the alarm is exag- 
gerated. The Anarchists are using up the bombs they still 
have, but it is very doubtful whether the increased vigilance of 
the police will not prevent them from manufacturing a further 
supply. Every corner of France is being searched for bombs 
and explosives, and hardly a cupboard is left unvisited. 











The Ravachol trial, which began in Paris on Tuesday, ended 
at 3 o’clock on Wednesday morning—the Court having sat 
continuously, except for two short adjournments—in a verdict 
of “Not guilty” in the case of the prisoners Beala, Chau- 
martin, and the woman Soubére, and of “Guilty” in the case 
of Ravachol and the lad Simon, but “with extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” This verdict prevented the Judge from giving 
the death-sentence which is imposed under the recent Act; and 
accordingly Ravachol, in spite of the absolute certainty of his 
guilt, and the atrocious character of his crime, escaped with 
a sentence of penal servitude for life. It is still possible, how- 
ever, that he may undergo the penalty of death, for he is to 
be tried at Montbrison on the charge of murdering the 
“ Hermit of Chambles,” a crime which he has in effect acknow- 
ledged; and a Loire jury may prove less easily intimidated. 
We have dwelt on the cowardice of the jury elsewhere, and 
will only notice here the extraordinary mildness and gentle- 
ness displayed by the Judge throughout the trial, and the 
manner in which he allowed the prisoner to air his theories 
in Court. Indeed, so marked was the deference paid by the 
Judge to the criminal, that M. de Blowitz sarcastically speaks 





of Ravachol as “presiding at the Assize Court,” of his “not 
being too rough with M. Gues, who sat in the President’s 
chair.” Ravachol closed his address to the Court by the re- 
mark: “May my unintended victims understand my acts, 
and pardon them!”—a piece of ridiculous cant when coming 
from a man who expressly declared that he added bits of 
broken glass and scraps of iron to his saucepan full of 
cartridges, in order to make the effect more deadly. Ravachol 
is an ordinary criminal of a rather debased order, who talks 
“ Anarchism” in a sort of parrot-fashion, and in not even the 
most perverted sense is he a would-be saviour of his fellow- 
men. 


On Wednesday, Mowbray and Nicholl were committed for 
trial at Bow Street by Mr. Vaughan on the charge of 
“soliciting and inciting,” in the Commonweal, certain persons 
unknown to murder Mr. Matthews, Sir Henry Hawkins, and 
Inspector William Melville. The article on which the charge 
was brought was read in Court. It deals with the condemna- 
tion of the Walsall Anarchists. After referring to Felton, 
the man who killed the Duke of Buckingham, it proceeds :— 
“Are there no tyrants now? What of the Jesuitical 
monster at the Home Office who murders men for taking 
a few head of game? What of the hyena who preys 
upon bodies of hanged men and whose love of gallows 
afew years ago won him the title of ‘Hangman Hawkins’? 
This barbarous brute who, prating of his ‘ humanity,’ 
sends our comrades to ten years in the hell of the 
prisons. What of the spy Melville, who sets his agents 
on to concoct the plots which he ‘discovers’? Are these men 
fit to live?” The same issue also contained an article 
approving of the Paris outrages, and a reprint of a pamphlet, 
“Our Anarchist Feast at the Opera.” Mowbray appears 
to rely on the defence that he is opposed to violence, and 
not responsible for the articles. Nicholl admitted writing the 
article, but denied that it was any more an incitement to 
murder than the expression that a man “ought to be shot” 
for such-and-such an act. Mowbray was readmitted to bail, 
but Nicholl’s application was refused. Nicholl was also com- 
mitted for his speech in the Park. 


The Duke of Devonshire delivered a very powerful speech 
to a great Unionist meeting in the Drill Hall at Derby, last 
Monday, in answer to an address from the Derby Liberal 
Unionist Association. Of the most important of the argu- 
ments of this speech, we have given a careful account in 
another column, but may add here that the Duke deprecated 
the notion that he intended his speech as an attack upon Sir 
William Harcourt, whose position he felt disposed, if not to 
vindicate, at least to explain, in answer to those who accuse 
him of having no political principles at all. The Duke, on 
the contrary, held him to be a brilliant Opportunist,—in other 
words, “one who believes in regulating politics by circum- 
stances, and not by dogmatic principles.” Instead of holding 
tenaciously by old opinions, Sir William Harcourt, says the 
Duke, watches carefully the course of events, gauges as well as 
he can the force of public opinion and public prejudice, and 
endeavours to guide rather than to form the opinion he has 
thus gauged, not from any selfish motive of his own, but in 
the public interests of the country. Sir William did not 
(in the Duke’s belief) change his own mind entirely and 
abruptly as to the policy of Irish Home-rule between 
the autumn of 1885 and the spring of 1886; but he 
observed that Mr. Gladstone had changed his, that that 
change had been enthusiastically accepted by the great 
bulk of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, and that he had no 
chance of maintaining his own individual opinion in face of 
such adverse circumstances, for he believed that under such 
encouragement Ireland would become ungovernable, and that 
it was, therefore, of no kind of use for him to persevere in 
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resisting a manifest destiny. In fact, Sir William is a states- 
man who would insist no longer on fighting for his present 
view, if the General Election should convince him that he had 
made a mistake, and that the United Kingdom still adheres 
to the policy declared in 1886 ; while Ireland, instead of having 
proved ungovernable, is more tranquil and easily governed 
than before. He would not waste his talents on championing 
a losing and up-hill cause. He will run up the white flag so 
soon as he is satisfied that he has overrated the popular force 
of the Home-rule movement. 


The Duke went on to criticise Sir William Harcourt’s state- 
ment that he wished for a kind of Home-rule in Ireland which 
would secure to her the administration of her domestic affairs 
without endangering the best interests of the rest of the 
Empire. But this, said the Duke, is very like saying that he 
desires to find a square peg which will fit neatly into a round 
hole,—which, again, is another way of saying that the peg 
should not, after all, be made so very square, nor the hole so 
very round. That is, he wishes to reconcile incompatible 
things, to give the Irish people the satisfaction of managing 
their own affairs without so managing them as to weaken the 
United Kingdom, to make their own financial arrangements 
without interfering with our finance, to regulate their own 
Courts of Justice, and to govern their own police without upset- 
ting the English confidence in their impartiality, or the respect 
of their own Irish minority for their system of justice. This 
is another way of saying that Sir William Harcourt is intent 
on doing what so many statesmen have attempted in vain,— 
namely, to achieve the impossible feat of both having their 
cake and eating it too. 


On Tuesday was published the correspondence between Sir 
Evelyn Baring and Tigrane Pasha, the Egyptian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, relative to the Firman of investiture. Sir 
Evelyn begins by asking Tigrane Pasha whether he is aware 
that the new Firman “contains a passage respecting the 
limits of Egypt, which does not occur in the Firman issued to 
his Highness the late Khedive.” Tewfik received the Khedivat 
of Egypt with its ancient boundaries and the territories 
which had been annexed thereto. The new Firman confers 
the Khedivat as described in the Firman of a particular date. 
Has any explanation of this discrepancy, asks Sir E. Baring, 
been given by the Sublime Porte? To this Tigrane Pasha 
replies that he is happy to say that he has received an Iradé 
by telegraph under which the Sultan confides to the Khedive, 
‘“‘as to his predecessor, the administration of the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai.” To this Sir E. Baring, after reminding Tigrane 
Pasha that no alteration can be made in the Egyptian Fir- 
mans without the consent of the British Government, replies 
that he asked his original question because it appeared that 
under the new Firman the Sinai Peninsula would be taken 
away from Egypt. The telegram, however, sets this matter 
at rest, and accordingly the British Government consent to 
the definition of boundaries in the new Firman, “as supple- 
mented, amended, and explained” by the telegram. They 
cannot admit, however, that verbal alterations in Firmans can 
affect existing territorial rights, and place their view on record. 
Here, then, is the official record of the very mean little intrigue 
for filching the Sinai Peninsula attempted by the Porte. The 
Sultan has strange notions of how best to regain his influence 
in Egypt. 


The House, when it reassembled on Monday, took up the 
consideration in Committee of the Indian Councils Bill. Mr. 
Schwann was anxious to force a hard-and-fast form of election 
into the Bill; but to this the Government would not agree, 
and ultimately his amendment was negatived without a 
division. Mr. Schwann next tried to increase the maximum 
of the additional Members of Council from sixteen to forty, 
but was defeated by 93 votes to 48. A number of amend- 
ments of a more or less unreal kind were then negatived, the 
Opposition showing a decidedly obstructive spirit. Dr. Tanner, 
indeed, drafted an amendment of such fatuity and irrelevance, 
that the Chairman declined to receive it. Dr. Tanner ap- 
parently desired to travesty the clause in the Irish Local 
Government Bill which allows an appeal to the Courts of Law 
in case of the misbehaviour of local bodies, and so proposed 
a similarly worded amendment to the Indian Councils Bill. 
The Chairman was quite right to disallow a joke so poor, and 
so wanting in respect to the House. The refusal to put an 
amendment is, however, a very strong measure, and shows to 








————____ 
what a length the opposition to the Bill had gone, §j 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley should really keep th ns 
followers in better order. At 12 o’clock the behets’ ea 


adjourned, very little progress having been made. 


Sir Albert Rollit moved on Wednesday the second readin 
his Bill for giving the Parliamentary suff we 
giving the Parliamentary suffrage to all women who. 
now possess the right of voting at municipal elections, It did 
not give women either the lodger franchise, or the forty-shillino- 
freehold franchise, or the service franchise. The State + 
Wyoming,—only recently admitted as a State,—which onl 
sends one representative to Congress, is the only preeedant 
for giving the Parliamentary franchise to women, and it does. 
not appear that there it is greatly valued or freely exerciseg 
No other State or country has at present conferred the Par. 
liamentary franchise on women. Oddly enough, considering 
the extraordinary acrimony exhibited on both sides at the 
meeting of Tuesday night at St. James’s Hall, where there 
was, indeed, a regular riot, Sir Albert Rollit maintained that 
the possession of the franchise by women would “soften the 
acrimony of party feeling.” In our belief, it would greatly 
enhance it, and enhance it especially amongst women them. 
selves, as some of the extraordinarily violent outbreaks of 
women against Mr. Gladstone within the last few days suff. 
ciently show. One lady, for instance, writes to Thursday’s 
Times that the only excuse possible for Mr. Gladstone is that 
he is falling into his “dotage.” Mr. S. Smith moved the 
rejection of the Bill. He held that it would set on foot a most 
revolutionary social movement, and if carried, would start a 
crowd of women on an oratorical campaign in favour of 
extending the franchise to married women, and so wiping out 
the “stigma” cast upon marriage by the limitation of the 
Parliamentary vote to unmarried women who are householders, 


Sir W. Barttelot, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry 
James, all made vigorous speeches against the Bill; while Mr. 
Courtney, the Chairman of Committees, spoke strongly for 
it, though he was quoted by Sir Henry James as having 
formerly expressed so very strong, and even bigoted an 
opinion against Women’s Franchise, that none of those who 
are now its strongest opponents could accept his language; 
indeed, they would, for the most part, heartily repudiate it, 
for Mr. Courtney had said in former years that “ the narrow- 
ness of women’s range of ideas is absolutely deleterious in 
its effect.” “Our earliest lessons are received from them. 
Are they not lessons we have afterwards to unlearn with great 
difficulty?” Again, Mr. Courtney had asserted,—in his former 
stage of opinion on this subject,—that men who marry are ham- 
pered by the narrowness of their wives’ views, which are found 
to be “a drag” upon their higher aspirations. 


The debate was closed by a speech of Mr. Balfour’s, in 
which he disclaimed any sort of connection between giving 
women the Parliamentary franchise and admitting them to 
seats in Parliament, and replied to the argument that women 
cannot serve the country in the field or in the navy, by the 
very odd argument that neither can men over sixty years of 
age, and that that is not held to be a reason for refusing the 
franchise to men over sixty years of age. The order of 
society rests ultimately on physical force; but those who: 
have all their lives wielded that force do not cease to 
comprehend clearly its true political function and value, 
because after a certain age they do not wield it so freely as 
before. Women who have never wielded it, certainly do show 
an inadequate grasp of its necessity in maintaining law and 
right. On a division, the Bill was rejected by 175 to 152 
votes, in a House of less than half its full complement. The 
majority of the Gladstonian votes were given against the Bill 
(81 to 53), and so were the majority of the Liberal Unionist 
votes (24 to 13); the majority of the Conservative votes went 
in its favour (76 to 65). 


On Tuesday, the Dominion House of Commons discussed 
a motion declaring that as soon as Great Britain favours 
Canadian goods, Canada will give a preference to those of 
Great Britain. Great Britain, said its supporters, was the 
natural market of the Dominion, and the arrangement would 
be mutually advantageous. The Free-traders ridiculed the 
motion, but the Government pressed for its adoption as “a 
message of good-will to the Mother-land,” and declared their 
belief that “a great inter-Imperial Union ” would eventually 
be effected “which would enable the British Empire to with- 
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ariffs of the entire world.” After this, Mr. Davies 

‘rently moved an amendment that Canadian goods 
very I vattted free into Great Britain, British goods 
ene allowed a reduced duty in Canada. This, however, was 
psi as “ asubterfuge,” and the motion was carried by 98 
- 64. In plain words, this message of good-will to the Mother- 
land means that thirty million people here are to be taxed for 
the benefit of four million people in the Dominion, we getting 
as a set-off, however, the Canadian market. 


On Tuesday night, the Postmaster-General, during a debate 
on a resolution moved by Sir E. Birkbeck, announced that it 
was the intention of the Government to connect telephonically 
all the Coastguard stations in the South of England,—namely, 
those stretching from the Isle of Wight to Lynmouth, in 
North Devon. This will only cost £16,000. Further, he 
mentioned that a rough estimate for the establishment of 
communication between all our lighthouses and lightships 
and the shore had been made, and that the cost would be 
gome £300,000. It was the intention of the Government, 
however, to appoint a Royal Commission to investigate 
the matter. It is to be hoped that this means that the 
Government is seriously determined not only to ring the 
whole coast with the telegraph-wire, but to put out electric 
antenn® into the sea. The country, both on grounds of 
humanity and of self-defence, should willingly vote the 
money. Incase of a threatened invasion, it might be of the 
greatest moment to get early intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements from lighthouses and lightships. 


Mr. Gladstone has not much influence with his own left wing. 
It was pathetic on Thursday night to watch him trying to per- 
suade Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and the rest of 
the Welsh irreconcilables on Church questions, not to stand in 
the way of a reasonable reform of the procedure by which 
criminous clerks are removed from the cure of a parish where 
they do nothing but mischief. Mr. Balfour had moved the 
second reading of the Clergy Discipline (Immorality) Bill 
—a Bill constituting no new crime, but improving the 
procedure for getting rid of clergymen whose “ cure ” of 
souls is rather of the nature of an inoculation of evil, than 
of an administration of purifying influences. But the extreme 
Disestablishers in Wales are determined that while the Church 
remains established, it shall remain as fast in the stocks 
of bad or imperfect legislation as they can keep it, and 
all Mr. Gladstone’s mild and earnest eloquence had no effect 
on these unruly Members. Mr. Balfour, however, carried the 
Closure by 197 to 58, negatived Mr. Lloyd George’s amendment 
by 231 to 26, and passed the second reading by 230 to17. On 
the motion that the Bill be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, the irreconcilables made another fight; but 
Mr. Balfour again carried the Closure by 193 to 41, and the 
Bill was referred to the Committee without a division, as only 
14 Members stood up in their places to oppose it. 


Mr. Chaplin seems to have made a practical success of the 
Board of Agriculture, if we may judge by his own account 
of his achievements in suppressing foot-and-mouth disease. He 
said yesterday week, at Donington, to his constituents in the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire, that the loss due to the 
last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, in 1880, was not less 
than three millions of money; and that in the eleventh week 
of that epidemic there were no less than 338 separate out- 
breaks, This year, in the eleventh week of the epidemic, 
there were only five separate outbreaks of the disease, and he 
attributes the comparative success in suppressing it to the 
prompt measures taken by the Board of which he is the chief. 
As his estimates for the expense of the Board this year are 
only £53,710, we hope that he may be saving the country from a 
great deal of loss. He is certainly an energetic Minister. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, writing to Monday’s Times, complains 
bitterly of the annoyance of being consulted on all sorts of 
subjects by all sorts of correspondents with whom he has no 
acquaintance atall. A stranger writes to him for notes to guide 
him in reading a paper to a literary society on the Arianism of 
the fourth century. Another, by the same post, consults him 
anxiously on the right and the wrong of the practice of 
dancing in Christian families. A third, whose letter extends to 
ten closely written pages, discusses the question of land, land- 
lords, and ground-rents, and asks if the time is not fully come 





when Christian ministers should rouse themselves from their 
lethargy, and sound “ the tocsin of something or other,” the 
writer announcing that he awaits the answer “with the 
courage of despair.” Another confides to him that his family 
might be compared to a bear-garden, on account of divided 
feeling on the subject of theatre-going. An editor asks him 
what he thinks of the proposal to make Mr. Gladstone Pope 
of Rome; and another, how he ought to judge the notion of 
turning the Archbishop of Canterbury into a Dissenting 
minister, and what would become of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
after the Disestablishment of the English Church. Surely 
Dr. Parker’s best course would be not to answer these letters 
at all, and to explain at definite periods to his audience in the 
City Temple, that his time will not allow him to furnish 
answers to every question put to him by those who happen to 
know his name and address. In the meantime, if he himself 
ceased writing to the Times, he might curtail the labour of 
opening letters of this sort. Probably his example is 
more potent than his complaints. 


Dr. Pye Smith, one of the ablest of our physicians, has been 
asserting, in a lecture delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians on March 31st, that we do not, in the medical 
meaning of the phrase, live faster than our fathers; that we 
do not waste our strength and our vital powers more freely; 
and that we compliment and pity ourselves in relation 
to the pace at which we live, without due cause. He points 
out how much easier travelling is than it used to be, 
how much less anxiety we have to get over in the way of 
dangers on the road, how much the hardships of life are 
diminished, how much the conveniences and appliances 
necessary for the transaction of all our hardest tasks have 
increased. All this is true; but is it true that this smoothing- 
away of the frictions of life decreases the pressure? Surely 
it is the number of the distractions and pulls in opposite 
directions, the crowding of our engagements, efforts, and of 
our more or less incompatible endeavours, which measures 
the strain of life. Difficult things done slowly, take less out 
of men than a multitude of easier things done in a hurry. 


The death of Sir Lewis Pelly, at the age of sixty-seven, 
terminates the career of one of the many Indian soldiers who 
have distinguished themselves as political agents, and to some 
extent as interpreters of Eastern literatures. He was a 
soldier in the Bombay Army at the age of sixteen, and served 
in 1856 in the Persian Campaign under General John Jacob. 
Between 1862 and 1873, he served as Political Agent on the Per- 
sian Gulf, putting down piracy, and repressing the lawlessness 
of the wild Indian border tribes. At this time he made a col- 
lection of the poems relating to the death of Hasan and Husain, 
the grandchildren of Mahommed, and subsequently published 
an English translation of these poems. He entered Par- 
liament as Conservative Member for North Hackney in 1885, 
when he obtained a majority of 416. In 1886 he increased 
his majority to 1,503. The Gladstonians are likely to contest 
the seat,as Mr. T. Arrowsmith Meates had been selected some 
time ago to contest it at the General Election, and the Con- 
servatives are not ready with a new candidate, Sir Lewis 
Pelly having declared his intention to stand again. Whenever 
the contest comes off, we trust the Unionists will carry the 
seat by a considerably larger majority than the majority of 
1885, though hardly, perhaps, by so great a triumph as that 
of 1886. 


On Sunday last, the first mass meeting of London clerks 
of all grades was held at the Reformers’ Tree, by the Clerks’ 
Unions. The speakers asked for higher wages, less hours, 
and better sanitary conditions. They did not wish to strike, 
but many clerks with families only got 30s. a week—(A voice : 
15s.) Young clerks were kept working till 11 o’clock at night, 
to the damage of their health. “A clerk,” said one of the 
speakers, “never knew how things would turn, and heaven 
help the clerk who was out of work. He did not know of a 
more sweated class.” No doubt the condition of many of the 
unskilled “ quill-drivers ” is pitiable enough, but this is mainly 
due to the supply of clerks being so vastly in excess of the 
demand. We trust that the Hyde Park meeting will be an 
advertisement of the miseries of clerkship, and that the 
brighter of the poor lads will make it their ambition to 
become skilled workmen, rather than underpaid clerks. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 963 — 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANARCHIST TRIAL IN PARIS. 

é iy is clear that the jury which tried Ravachol was in- 

timidated. The reminder delicately conveyed to 
them by the counsel for the defence, that they ought to 
think of their own safety, evidently went home, and they 
sought to seek protection from the terrible Anarchists 
by not being too hard upon Ravachol. Ravachol, with the 
frankness which distinguished him, pointed out that he con- 
trived the explosions with which he was charged in order 
to punish the judicial authorities for their “ unfairness” 
to the Anarchists,—“ unfairness” being his euphemism for 
“bringing to justice.” “I experienced,” he said in Court, 
“a real feeling of anger and indignation at the conviction 
of the Levallois-Perret Anarchists. I believed that 
M. le Conseiller Benoit, who presided over their trial, had 
been too partial, and that the Deputy-Prosecutor, M. Bulot, 
who conducted the prosecution, had no right to demand 
the death-penalty in the case of the father of a family like 
Décamps.” “The police,” he went on, “also provoked me. 
They did not treat the ‘comrades’ whom they arrested pro- 
perly. At the police-station they handled them very roughly ; 
that is why I resolved to blow up the Commissariat in the 
Rue de Clichy.” The jury evidently felt that Anarchists 
were people whose feelings were easily hurt, and whose sense 
of propriety was extremely nice. If, then, the jury seemed 
“too partial,” or if Ravachol was not “treated properly,” 
it was pretty certain that some of his followers would 
experience “a feeling of anger and indignation” similar 
to that felt by their chief, and that the result would 
also be similar. Even being fathers of families would 
not protect the jury, for the virtues of paternity apparently 
are only of avail when the parent is an Anarchist. M. 
Véry was a father, but that did not save either him or his 
daughter. The jury, then, were in a great difficulty. 
They could not save themselves by finding Ravachol not 
guilty, for he had proclaimed his guilt under their very eyes 
in the plainest terms. One thing, however, they could do, 
and that was to find extenuating circumstances. It is 
true that there were no extenuating circumstances what- 
ever; but that did not matter, if only the Anarchists 
would take it as kindly meant, and not judge the action 
of the jury as intended to be cruel or harsh. It may be 
said, perhaps, that this was rather like holding out a carrot 
to appease a tiger; but a man who is in a state of abject 
terror will argue that though a carrot is a poor form of 
consolation to tigers, it is, at any rate, better than nothing. 
It is just possible that it may soften his heart, and there- 
fore the experiment is well worth the trying. 

We do not think we are unfair in taking this view of 
the motives of the jury in finding extenuating circum- 
stances in the case of Ravachol. What other ground but 
the desire to soothe their savage enemies could they have 
had? The fact that Ravachol had committed a series of 
ordinary crimes, including murder and theft, could hardly 
have been regarded by the jury as an extenuating circum- 
stance. Again, it was not an extenuating circumstance 
that the explosions caused by Ravachol did not in fact 
cause the death of any person, for Ravachol in Court had 
avowed his intention of making them as deadly as possible. 
Describing the infernal machine used in the outrage in the 
Boulevard St. Germain, he remarked that he had added 
“ scraps of iron and glass” to the cartridges “in order to 
make the charge as destructive as possible.” If Ravachol 
had been an enthusiast of the Louise Michel type, who 
sincerely believed in the gospel of dynamite and cordite, 
it might, again, have been just possible for persons 
belonging to an emotional race to have found extenua- 
ting circumstances. Instead, however, of being a visionary 
who believed implicitly in the dawn of a new era, but who 
felt convinced that it was necessary to blast down the 
human obstacles with explosives, Ravachol was nothing 
but a common criminal,—a mere thief and murderer who 
had taken up dynamite as a useful weapon for paying out 
his old enemies, the Judges and the police. Itis true that 
he talked a certain amount of nonsense about the new era 
and society, and Anarchy ; but that was merely the frothi- 
ness of the Frenchman. If he had the requisite power of 
expressing himself, the first criminal on Dartmoor chosen at 
random would declare that his misfortunes were due to the 
wickedness of society,and that he had a right to revenge him- 





self on his betrayers. Every regula shabitesl choae 
entertains this icine of He re ty non primi 
and if he is a Frenchmen, he expresses it in "se : 
quent language. When, too, he finds that for dthet wan — 
a movement is on foot for destroying society, he nat min 
joinsit. People who want to take vengeance on aa | 
are obviously his comrades, and he soon learns ¢ pis 
the shibboleths of Anarchism between his teeth uae 
not care much for the millennium which is to be the fi . 
outcome of Anarchy, but he is thoroughly satisfied ‘th ‘ 
its destructive side. Ravachol was in no sort of Mette vi 
of “the poets in love with a beautiful dream ”—as ry 
Zola, perhaps with a desire to offer a carrot of his own to 
the tiger, describes the Anarchists—but a low-cl 
criminal lightly veneered with a few Anarchist phrases aa 
mad enough and bad enough to undertake to carry their 
schemes into practice. No sort of excuse, then, can be 
found either in the evidence or the character of th 
prisoner for the ridiculous and cowardly rider of “extenua. 
ting circumstances” attached by the jury to their verdict. 
It is, in fact, impossible to doubt that the jury were in. 
fluenced in arriving at their decision by motives of 
ee — 

That the jury were therefore guilty of a gross violati 
public duty, cannot of course eg denied for a nae 
the same time, we are not unaware of the excuses which ma 
be made for their conduct. Is it fair, it may be asked nd 
select a dozen shopkeepers and impose upon them a task 
which, if performed properly, will make them marks for 
every Anarchist in France to hurl his bombs at? (Can 
you expect under these circumstances, and immediately 
after evidence of the total inability of the police to 
offer effectual protection to those threatened by the 
Anarchists, to get men chosen at random to perform 
a duty which may not only cost them their own lives 
but those of their wives and families? The Anarchists, if 
they want to exact vengeance from a particular man, have 
no sort of scruple about blowing his whole family into 
atoms. The bourgeois juror may argue :—‘It is all very 
well for Judges to face these risks. They are specially 
engaged by the State to run them; they voluntarily enter 
upon their duties, and their pay is made proportionate to 
the disagreeableness of the positions they hold. I, on the 
other hand, would do anything rather than accept the posi- 
tion of juror. It is forced on me, not sought by me. Again, 
the police are able to afford the Judges far better protection 
than they can afford me. A Judge is a man known toall the 
authorities, and the vigilance of protection is never relaxed 
in his case. With me it is quite different. My house may 
be guarded for a month or two after the trial, but then the 
protection is withdrawn, and I am left at the mercy of the 
Anarchists, whose memories are much longer than those 
of the police. They will recollect to attack though the 
authorities have forgotten to guard. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not fair to force simple citizens to try 
Anarchists, and if they are obliged to do so, they are 
justified in doing what they can to protect themselves.’ 
That is an ignoble plea, if you will, but it is one which 
men forced, as it were, under fire are certain to make and 
act on. It remains, then, to ask: What ought the French 
Government to do? Should they persist in giving the 
Anarchists the chance of intimidating the men who 
try them, or should they modify the jury system in 
regard to the Anarchists? We cannot help thinking 
that the latter is the only possible course. We are 
aware that the opinion of the better French Liberals 
is opposed to such a change, the fear of the Govern- 
ment being able “to square” the Judges being still 
strong in their minds. Under a democratic system 
such as now exists in France, it ought, however, to be 
possible to prevent any danger of this. Napoleon III. 
found it a very unpopular and a very difficult task to pack 
the Courts, and the attempt would hardly be made in face 
of the opposition which would be excited in the Chamber. 
Besides, it might be enacted that only as regards cases 
under the Explosives Acts should trial by a Bench of 
Judges be substituted for trial by jury. If some means of 
trying Anarchists without a jury is not found, we cannot 
help fearing that there may be a very serious outburst of 
dynamiting in Paris. If the Anarchists once realise that 
they can terrorise the juries, and so escape punishment, 
they will plan cowps of a far more extensive kind than 
any yet attempted. Trial by jury may act very well when 
the criminals are individuals with no organisation for 
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It is certain to be a failure — = 
ae: ine to intimidate the jurors, and have the 
crimint eae their combination ctlentive. That the 
Se abil will devote themselves to the work of blowing 
non who do not prove lenient, is perfectly clear. 
m oi shed,” said Ravachol, alluding to his crimes, “ to let 
those persons whose business it is to fix penalties know 
that they must be softer if they wish us to be the better 
them. Anarchy is a great family where the weakest 
- ht to be protected by all, where no one will have to 
consider what his neighbour eats and drinks, because each 
will know that he has enough to eat. We wished to 
frighten people in order to make them reflect. Our 
theories will thus be learned. It will be understood that 
instead of being criminals we are really defenders of the 
oppressed.” ‘This pronouncement, coupled with the ver- 
dict of “ extenuating circumstances,” is assuredly enough 
to show that trial by jury is a positive danger to society in 
the case of the Anarchist movement. 


striking back. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE ULSTER 
IRISHMEN. 


HE Duke of Devonshire, in the powerful speech which 

T he delivered at Derby on Monday, dealt with the 

Ulster question in the fashion which we expected from a 

statesman of his robust common-sense. It is not, he said, 

a question for us to decide, whether the Protestants of 

Ulster are wise or unwise in promising a strenuous and 

steadfast, passive resistance to the Irish Parliament and 

Administration, in case that Irish Parliament and Adminis- 

tration should ever be established by law. Men of all 

parties admit that the question of the right or wrong of 

revolt against constituted authority must depend first on 

the depth of conviction that monstrous evils and injustices 

are inevitable in case of submission, and next on the 

presumption that resistance will be effectual, and not a 

mere aggravation of the evil. No one has ever censured 

the Irish malcontents for saying that if there had been 

any hope of an effectual military rebellion against the 

power of Great Britain, such a military rebellion they would 

have organised. And no one, therefore, can reproach the 

Ulstermen with proclaiming their resolution never to sub- 

mit to the separate Irish Parliament and Administration, 

so long as they believe that such a Parliament and 

Administration would do them grievous injustice, and 

that a strenuous passive resistance to such a Par- 

liament and Administration would be effectual, and not 

futile. Now, we in England have not adequate means 

of forming a clear judgment on either point. We are 

not in a position to judge how far the tyranny of the 

majority might or might not go in confiscating the rights 

of Ulster Loyalists and Protestants; and we are hardly 

even in a position to judge whether the Ulstermen are or 

are not right in assuming that the military power of the 

Crown could never be used for the purpose of compelling 

the Protestants of Ulster to renounce their allegiance to the 

central Government of this country, and to transfer it to 

the brand-new Legislature and Administration which it is 

proposed to create in Dublin. We all know what an 

outery there would be at any such use of force against 

the men of Ulster; but we hardly know whether or not 

that outcry would prevail over the stern resolve of Mr. 

Gladstone’s Government to bring the men of Ulster to 

their knees. These are matters on which it is not for us to 

judge. But it is our duty to “ take note,” as the Duke says, 

of the resolution which the Ulstermen have taken and 

published ; and to ask ourselves very seriously whether, 

with the knowledge of this resolution in our minds, and 
all the other complicated difficulties in the way of Home- 
rule before us, it is possible to regard a surrender to 
the will of the Irish majority, as in any case at all likely 
to bring a “ message of peace” to Ireland. That isa matter 
on which it is the duty, the grave and responsible duty, of 
British electors, as British electors, to make up their 
minds. The motive, the only motive for Home-rule, is 
to pacify Ireland, and to relieve the Parliament of 
Westminster of duties for which it is alleged that it is 
unfit. If it does not pacify Ireland, if it does not 
relieve the Parliament of Westminster of duties for which 
it is unfit, the whole revolutionary policy will be worse than 
a failure, it will be a most disastrous rekindling of strife 
10 Ireland and bitter controversy in England. Yet what 
aforlorn-hope it seems, to expect the pacification of Ireland 


from a measure which will involve the peremptory use of 
the military power of England to reduce nearly two-fifths 
of the most sturdy of the Irish people to submission ; nay, 
from a measure which, if it thus involves, as it must 
involve, the use of the military power of England to 
give it effect, will so excite the passions of a great 
proportion of the people of England, that we may look for 
the most violent conflicts in the Parliament of West- 
minster on the justice and policy of this very proceeding. 
This is the point which the Duke of Devonshire’s speech 
brings home so powerfully to the political consciences of 
Englishmen. Do we not know what Englishmen them- 
selves felt in 1688, when they were asked to make the 
same sort of sacrifices to the policy of a Roman 
Catholic Administration which the Ulster Protestants will 
be asked to make now, in case Mr. Gladstone should carry 
the electors with him? Would Englishmen then have 
submitted without a struggle, and a very bloody 
struggle? They went, indeed, so far as to bring 
over a foreign Prince, to throw themselves into his 
arms, to invite his assistance in a civil war, rather than 
submit tamely to exactly the same class of risks and 
dangers to which the Ulstermen are asked to submit 
tamely now. Is it in the least likely that the Orangemen, 
who are made of the very same sort of stuff as our own 
ancestors were made of, will submit themselves at all more 
patiently to the injustice and humiliation, as they regard 
it, which nothing would have induced Englishmen to submit 
to then ? It is childish to assure them that there is no such 
danger for them as there then was for our own ancestors. 
How are we to convince them of it? They point to what 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland have sanctioned 
during the last ten years, in spite of the express and 
vigorous rebukes of the head of their own Church ; they 
point to a policy of social tyranny, local violence and 
bloodshed, and deliberate breach of contract, which, so 
far from being discouraged, was, on the whole, warmly 
supported and approved by the hierarchy and priesthood 
of Ireland ; and they ask how they can reasonably expect 
that what the Roman Catholic priesthood sanctioned when 
it was done in contravention both of the law of the Church 
and the law of the land, they would be quite unlikely to sanc- 
tion when it would be done under the protection of the law 
of the land, whatever the authorities of the Church might 
have to say to it. And we have absolutely no reply that we 
can give them except to threaten force. And how willa 
threat of that kind work on such a population as that of the 
north-east corner of Ireland ? Indeed, how would it work on 
the various electorates of England, even though they had 
been betrayed into passing a law which could not be 
carried out without the use of military force in Ireland ? 
Knowing how much our ancestors risked rather than 
submit to a yoke which they thought an evil yoke, 
what likelihood is there that the Ulstermen will risk less, 
—and they are not asked to risk nearly as much,—in 
defending themselves against what they regard asa similar 
system of injustice and oppression? Yet if this be the 
probable result, what can be more obvious than that, 
instead of bringing peace to Ireland, and comparative 
freedom and leisure to our British Parliament, the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone will convulse Ireland by stirring up a far 
more serious and internecine strife than any which she has 
suffered for a century at least, and will deluge our own 
Parliament with fiercer and more passionate controversies 
than any which have prevailed there since the Reform 
agitation of 1830-32. The conclusion seems to us as cer- 
tain as any which political reasoning ever established, 
that if we follow this method, the pacification of Ireland 
will become a wild and fantastic dream, and the relief 
of our own Parliament from Irish controversies for the 
settlement of which it is supposed to be disqualified, the 
most irrational of all irrational hopes. 

Of course it will be maintained that this argument of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s is an argument from policy 
which ignores the argument from abstract justice. But 
we can see no argument derived from abstract justice for 
yielding up the Irish minority to the control of the majority, 
which is not even a better argument for yielding up the 
minority in the United Kingdom to the control of the 
majority,—in other words, for refusing to the Irish, who 
are but a minority in the United Kingdom, what we refuse 
to Welshmen and to Scotchmen. In truth, the whole discug- 
sion turns on the argument from policy. There is no abstract 





right in the matter. What is urged by the Home-rulers 
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against the Irish minority who prefer our Parliament to any 
Parliament of their own, may be urged with greater force 
by Englishmen against the Irish majority who prefer their 
own Parliament to ours. If Ulster is bound to submit 
because its population is only a minority of Irishmen, then 
the Irish majority is bound to submit because its popula- 
lation is only a very small minority of the people of the 
United Kingdom. What we have to discover is the best 
means of ensuring to Ireland a peaceable and prosperous 
future ; and the last method by which we can secure such 
a result as that, is to abolish a Constitution under which 
Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Englishmen are all governed 
impartially under a political system securing to all of 
them equal rights, for a system under which a renewal 
of the old and fierce conflict of races is all but certain, 
and a renewal of the old and fierce conflict of religions 
is as highly probable as it would be disastrous if it 
actually occurred. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


HE debate on Women’s Suffrage in the House of 
Commons is justly described as an able debate; but 

we do not feel, in reading it, that the speakers on either 
side fully met the assumptions as well as the arguments of 
the speakers on the other side. Almost all the speeches 
were good in themselves, but they were speeches in different 
planes of thought, and did not seem, therefore, to encounter 
and grapple with each other. The speeches of all the 
supporters of Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill were all speeches for 
a particular and exceedingly limited proposal, namely, to 
give to the women who are now voters in municipal consti- 
tuencies, the right of voting also for Parliamentary 
constituencies ; and they took pains to show for the 
most part, that whether or not that concession would 
lead to further concessions, they were not arguing for 
further concessions ; they were arguing for the utility and 
harmlessness of that proposal, and of that proposal only. On 
the other hand, those who opposed the Bill said very little 
against the Bill itself; they rightly and wisely perhaps, 
devoted themselves less to upsetting the arguments 
advanced for Sir Albert Rollit’s measure, than to re- 
futing the arguments which would in all probability be 
advanced for extending Sir Albert Rollit’s measure in- 
definitely in a direction for which none of its apologists 
had made any attempt to contend. And they assumed, 
rather than endeavoured to prove, that it would be im- 
possible to confine the public feeling in favour of Sir 
Albert Rollit’s measure, if such public feeling there were, 
to the very limited and almost insignificant privilege which 
he desires to confer. Yet to show that this would be im- 
possible, was, as it seems to us, the first step to be taken. 
And we do not think that it is a difficult or at all unim- 
portant step. Sir Albert Rollit does not propose to give 
women a Parliamentary franchise on the same terms as 
those on which men have that franchise. He proposes to 
give them only what may be called the ratepaying, which 
is the municipal franchise. He does not give them the 
forty-shilling freehold franchise; he does not give them 
the lodger franchise ; he does not give them the service 
franchise. If his Bill passed, a married woman with a 
forty-shilling freehold of her own would have no right to 
vote. A single woman living in lodgings would have no 
right to vote. A maid-servant, or cook, or nurse, living 
in a family, would have no right to vote. Now, how can 
Sir Albert Rollit defend these exclusions on the principle 
on which he argues for giving female ratepayers the same 
Parliamentary franchise as male ratepayers? Would he 
say that female ratepayers are the political equals of 
male ratepayers, but that female freeholders and female 
lodgers and female servants are not the political equals of 
male freeholders and male lodgers and male servants ? 
That would, in our estimation, be a most untenable and 
absurd position to take up. Is it true that a daughter 
or wife who happens to possess a small freehold is 
to be reckoned inferior in political intelligence to a son 
or husband who happens to possess a freehold? Is it 
true that a woman living in lodgings is to be reckoned in- 
ferior in political intelligence to a man living in lodgings ? 
Is it true that an average cook or parlour-maid or 
nurse is to be reckoned inferior in political intelli- 
gence to a footman or coachman or butler? Hardly any 
one would maintain it. Then why this remarkable 








difference in the political privileges ¢ : 

would it be possible hs mires. hy ono Pre how 
difference? Does it not look very much as ve oo this 
dent that women householders may be enfran, haan 
without enfranchising a considerable class of disre cau 
women lodgers who, while quite as clever and intelli - 
as disreputable male lodgers of the same morale, ar or 
more clearly marked off,—more visible,—as peuiaian a 
whom it would not be very desirable to confer the fy =: 
chise, had induced Sir Albert Rollit and his friends ton 
on a particular franchise, the ratepaying franchise, ag the 
one which it would be least objectionable to confer, in the 
first instance, upon women? It is, in any case ver ; 
markable_ that the advocates of Women’s Suffra “4 me 
thus anxious to exclude not only disreputable ie 
when they make no such attempt to exclude disreputable 
men, but also what is perhaps the largest class of 
honourable women,—namely, married women,—from the 
possession of the franchise. Why is this ? Why is 
distinction which keeps out of the franchise at pon 
the least respected and the most respected women, made 
by the friends of Women’s Suffrage, unless they feel in 
their own minds that there is a very grave difference 
between the qualifications of the two sexes for political 
struggle, and that it is necessary and convenient to keep out- 
side the sphere of politics, both those who would be likely 
to. lower definitely the tone of political warfare, to the 
injury of politics, and also those whose tone political warfare 
would be likely to lower, to their own injury? Nothing 
of the same sort is felt in relation to men. There 
are plenty of dissolute men who possess the fran. 
chise, and no one makes an effort to disfranchise 
them. There are very many of the most high-minded 
and refined of men who possess and exercise it, and 
no one supposes that it is likely to lower their tone 
or to disturb their domestic influence. Surely these two 
very remarkable exclusions in the case of women which 
are at least sanctioned by, if they are not (as we believe) 
carefully provided for by the friends of Women’s Franchise, 
point to some radical difference between the qualifications 
of the two sexes for political warfare, of which it is im- 
possible not to take note, as suggesting assumptions 
entirely inconsistent with the alleged equality, in this 
respect, of the two sexes. It is absurd to say that women 
householders are to be enfranchised only because male 
householders are enfranchised, and yet to refuse to en- 
franchise women lodgers and women servants for the 
same reason for which male lodgers and male servants are 
enfranchised. Nay, everybody knows that householding 
would never have been selected as the proper political test 
at all, if the early reformers had ever contemplated 
including responsible and properly qualified women on 
the same lines as responsible and properly qualified 
men. The mistress of a house is just as responsible 
and just as well qualified in character for the appre- 
ciation of political issues, as the master; and yet when 
the ten-pound qualification was selected by Lord John 
Russell, no one even thought of taking objection to it on 
the ground that it would not qualify the wives for the 
franchise,—in other words, would not qualify one large 
class of women, who have no less intelligence, and 
probably an even higher average standard of moral feeling, 
than the many men who were made by that measure the con- 
stituents of Members of Parliament. As a matter of course, 
if women had then been thought of as constituents, either 
the wife would have been joined with the husband as a joint- 
voter, or some totally different qualification would have been 
looked for. And it is obvious that now, when the advo- 
cates of Women’s Franchise declare so eagerly that the 
female sex is no political disqualification for the franchise, 
the whole question of qualification should, if they are 
right, be reopened, and some test proposed which does not 
exclude wives merely because the house is not held in their 
name. But if this were the course taken by the advocates 
of Women’s Franchise, they would certainly not content 
themselves with Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill, and still less would 
they select one small class of women, and one small class 
only, the class of women householders, for enfranchisement. 
Nothing seems to us plainer than that if women house- 
holders are to be enfranchised, women freeholders, women 
lodgers, and women servants will soon claim, and in a 
probability gain, what women householders will have 
obtained. And then assuredly wives, who are neither 
householders nor lodgers nor servants, will not submit 
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in the cold. Yet the evident reluctance of 
pas oer of the advocates of Women’s Franchise 
the Cenit either one of the most honourable or one of the 
7 re ourable classes of women to the franchise, speaks 
least  neuieat the radical assumption of the whole move- 
Tt in the strife of politics sex makes no difference. 
_ pra belief is, and always has been, that sex makes no 
difference in the capacity of women for entering into the sig- 
if ance and bearing and importance of political questions, 
ra t thet it makes a very great difference indeed in the ap- 
- riate way in which each sex should use that insight and 
a it to bear on the actual solution of political questions. 
a appropriate way for men is to back up their arguments 
and opinions and convictions by declaring their will, and 
‘ther inflicting or patiently enduring defeat. The appro- 
priat® way for women is to keep out of the direct conflict 
of wills, and to be satisfied with the far greater influence 
which they can wield if they do keep out of it, and are 
recognised by both sides only as giving the help of their 
sympathy and encouragement, or the gentle check of their 
disapprobation and discouragement. In the municipal 
field, where matters more or less domestic and economical 
are discussed, and where parties are nothing like so sharply 
and strongly divided, their direct voting does no harm ; 
put where party feeling is apt to rise to a high point, the 
characteristic influence of women, instead of gaining by a 
direct share in the campaign, really loses by it. Even 
the advocates of Women’s Suffrage show this, by their 
reluctance to think of letting women enter Parliament 
and compete for the great offices of the State. Yet 
why should they not, if sex in these matters is 
not a factor of any sort in the computation of the 
issue? Why should not married women vote, and vote 
against their husbands, if there is no sort of objection 
to committing women to participation in an open and con- 
spicuous political warfare? Why should they not even, in 
that case, become the leaders of parties and the heads of 
the Government or the Opposition? As it seems to us, 
every aspect of the question, and especially the reluctance 
of the partisans of Women’s Suffrage to admit to the fran- 
chise either unsexed women, or women who are in the most 
conspicuous manner performing the highest functions of the 
female sex, shows that the political influence of women 
should be exercised with far more reticence, with far less 
display of party feeling, with a far more subdued tone, as 
becomes those who do not ultimately decide the battle, 
though they exert the greatest possible influence over those 
who do decide it, than is at all appropriate in the case of 
men who take a direct part in political combats, and who 
are required to give to their judgment the final sanction of 
their volition. 





THE POPE AND THE FRENCH BISHOPS. 


HE ecclesiastical conflict now raging in France is 
largely a war of cross-purposes. The nominal com- 
batants are the Government and the Episcopate; but 
when we look at some aspects of the quarrel, we are 
tempted to say that the real combatants are the Episcopate 
and the Pope. The manifestoes which have furnished an 
excuse for the intervention of the Council of State say 
nothing which is not true. The Republican measures they 
denounce are very much what they describe them. It was 
no genuine love of knowledge that dictated the Education 
Law. It was no genuine love of equality that dictated the 
law relating to military service. In both cases the object 
was to deal a side-blow at the Church,—to substitute a 
purely secular system of instruction for one in which 
religious instruction held a recognised place; to make 
recruiting for the priesthood more difficult, by interposing 
a different ideal at a critical point in a priest’s training. 
But even truth is subject to the universal rule, “To every 
thing there is a season;” and in appreciating the recent 
utterances of many French Bishops, we have to consider not 
only what they have said, but why they have chosen this par- 
ticular time for saying it. The laws which they denounce are 
Some years old, and though they are constantly supplying 
occasions of annoyance, there is no obvious reason why 
they should be made the text of a pastoral in the spring 
of 1892, any more than in that of 1891. We need not go 
far, however, to discover a sufficient, if not exactly a good 
reason, for the appearance of the documents which have so 
irritated the French Government. The French Bishops are 
faithful subjects of the Pope, but they have principles and 


feelings of their own, and when the Pope shows a disposi- 
tion to disregard these principles and feelings, the Bishops 
naturally ask themselves how they can most effectually 
minimise the obedience which, as they admit, they are 
bound to pay to a Papal command. They are bidden to 
recognise the Republic, and they do recognise it. But they 
have not been forbidden to reckon up the wicked things 
the Republic has done, and they rightly calculate that in 
the irritation caused by this enumeration, the recognition 
itself will pass unnoticed. All that the Pope’s Encyclical 
actually commands they are ready to do, but they have 
not thought themselves bound to look beyond the letter 
of his directions, or to consider in what way their obedience 
can be made most fruitful in results. In fact, the less 
fruitful it proves, the better pleased some of the Bishops 
will be. 

Two anonymous writers in the Figaro have lately 
described the moves and countermoves which have been 
going on in France and at the Vatican ever since the new 
Papal policy was determined on. We need not follow 
their speculations as to the original motive of the Pope’s 
change of front; it will be enough to take up the story 
at the appointment of Monsignor Ferrata as Nuncio at 
Paris. Monsignor Ferrata is a diplomatist in the best 
sense, and if the French Government had given no 
occasion for the Archbishop of Aix’s outburst in the 
autumn, or if the Archbishop of Aix had forborne 
to seize the occasion when it was offered, the Nuncio’s 
efforts would have been more successful. As it was, 
the Pope, though greatly disturbed by the Aix in- 
cident, steadily set himself to minimise the effect of it. 
He discouraged the issue of a collective protest by the 
French Bishops against the prosecution of the Archbishop, 
and he commissioned Cardinal Richard to explain to his 
colleagues that though their reading of the duties of 
electors was the right one, there was no need to embody it 
in catechisms intended for children. Cardinal Richard 
was greatly embarrassed by these instructions. The lay 
supporters of the Church in France are almost all 
Monarchists, and while the Pope is far away, they 
are close at hand. Every advance made by a Bishop 
in the direction of the Republic was the subject of 
violent remonstrance, and the withdrawal of the passages 
relating to elections from the diocesan catechisms was cer- 
tain to be taken in the worst possible part. Instead, there- 
fore, of executing the Papal commission, Cardinal Richard 
hit upon the device of setting out, not the reasons for 
coming to terms with the Republic, but the obstacles which 
stand in the way of any such transaction. The outcome 
of this substitution was the declaration of the French 
Cardinals which was published on January 16th. The con- 
sternation of the Vatican was extreme. There was nothing 
in the document to which the Pope could take exception, 
but almost everything that he would have liked to see in 
it was left out. There was nothing about the necessity of 
restoring peace to France, nothing about the advantages 
the Church might hope to derive from frank acceptance of 
the Republic, and only a very few sentences that might 
not have been written by a Royalist. The Pope saw that 
if he wanted his policy to succeed, he must place it before 
the world in a more definite shape, and just one month 
from the date of the Cardinals’ declaration appeared the 
Encyclical letter. Shortly afterwards, Cardinal Richard 
asked to be relieved of the mission to negotiate the with- 
drawal of the electoral chapters from the catechisms, 
which was thereupon entrusted to another French Bishop, 
whose action was at once prompt and successful. It 
is “the last illusions of the old parties” that Cardinal 
Richard carries with him to Rome. He has not been 
summoned thither ; he has gone of his own accord, in view 
of the annual Conference of French Catholics which is to 
meet on the 10th of next month. If they stood alone, the 
lay members of the Conference might have preferred to 
give the Pope no opportunity of making any fresh declara- 
tions. They have shown remarkable skill in explaining 
away statements which they dislike, and they would be 
quite content to find in the Encyclical a continual supply 
of material on which to exercise this useful faculty. But they 
can hardly hope to do this in conjunction with the Bishops. 
The Encyclical is not a document that can quietly be laid on 
the shelf. The Catholics of France can hardly meet in May 
and make no reference to a communication addressed to them 
by the Pope himself no longer ago than February. The only 
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some softening gloss on his own words. If this is the object 
of the Cardinals’ visit, it is not likely to be attained. 

The whole of this history, which if it be not authentic, 
as at least a high degree of internal probability, goes 
to show how mistaken M. Renan is in his estimate of Leo 
XIII. Only a very resolute purpose, and very great power 
of subordinating present convenience to the realisation of a 
distant end, could have enabled the Pope to act in a way 
which was certain to cause a coolness between the Vatican 
and that section of French society which, since the fall of the 
Empire, has been the most consistent supporter of the 
Papacy. To break with tradition, and to accept an order 
of things which for the present is identified with a policy 
of avowed Anti-Clericalism, would argue remarkable 
openness to new ideas, if the step encountered no 
opposition among Leo XIII.’s old friends. But when 
it excites the strongest hostility among his old friends, 
and involves the scarcely concealed alienation of many 
to whom he has hitherto looked for substantial help, 
the wonder is greatly increased. The Archbishop of 
Paris will meet, no doubt, with the kindest possible re- 
ception at the Vatican; he will carry back to France the 
fullest assurances of the Pope’s love for his French 
children. But unless we are greatly mistaken, he will have 
to report also his own profound conviction that the Pope 
has taken his line, and has no intention of drawing back 
from it. It is a line that promises no immediate success, 
inasmuch as the two elements which could do most to make 
it successful would prefer that it should fail. The Re- 
publican Government, which is the element to be con- 
ciliated, and the Royalist Catholics, which is the element 
that could do most to conciliate, have each a positive 
interest in keeping the quarrel alive. These are not 
conditions which naturally make for peace, but if the 
Pope’s life is prolonged, they will probably prove ineffectual 
to hinder it. 





THE FIGHT AT NILT. 


AST week we wrote of the knightly daring of a young 
English officer who led a handful of Goorkhas 
through the jungle, opposed at every step by fierce and 
persistent foes. His exploit seemed to afford fairly good 
proof that the old English daring had not died out, and 
that we were still able to breed heroes among us. This 
week comes yet further evidence that Englishmen, when 
needed, can be found to do deeds which, when recounted, 
stir the heart as do the tales of ancient prowess. Our 
readers will remember the account of the storming of 
Nilt, given in the Times of the Thursday before last; how 
Captain Aylmer, under a tremendous fire, placed his slabs 
of guncotton at the foot of the gate, packed them with 
stones, set fire to the fuse, and withdrew to cover, and how, 
when no explosion came, he had to face almost certain 
death, as he calmly walked back to his slabs of gun- 
cotton, cut the fuse with his knife, lit a match, and 
re-ignited the fuse. That gallant and entirely suc- 
cessful exploit could not be surpassed for bravery, 
but in picturesqueness it was outdone by the next 
adventure of the brave band of men who have been 
fighting for England in the highlands of Cashmere, 
and punishing the savage tribes which carry fire and 
sword across the frontier in defiance of the Pax Britannica. 
After the taking of the fort of Nilt, which stands at the 
head of a valley surrounded by mountains of which the 
peaks are 25,500 and 24,000ft. high, and into which 
streams a glacier eighty miles long, our troops found them- 
selves confronted with even greater difficulties. The 
enemy, the Hunka-Nagars, having abandoned the fort, 
fell back upon their second line of defence, a position 
which they not unnaturally believed to be absolutely im- 
pregnable. Without a map, it is not easy to understand 
or to describe the exact position of the enemy. Roughly, 
however, it may be said that they held a plateau with 
precipitous sides, from which we were separated by deep 
and rocky ravines, ravines which could not be turned at 
the head, since they had their sources in glaciers so 
broadly crevassed as to be impassable. Originally there 
had been roads, or rather, rough tracks, along the ledges 
of the ravines; but these had been broken down, and only 
walls of rock left in their place. In addition, the whole 
crest of the plateau had been fortified with loopholed works 
of stone, so well built as to be quite impervious to the fire 
of our mountain guns; while two formidable fortresses, 





those of Maium and Thol, gave a further su 
defenders. It would, of course, have been madno 

our little force to have attempted to carry this Pd 
storm. Only as the Gauls tried to carry the Sani by 
creeping up the face of the rock unseen, could the Ni ty 
stronghold be won. For nearly three weeks we re re 
watching an opportunity for an attack, but no aon 
presented itself for a long time. All our troops Bo — 
cragsmen, and there was no difficulty in gettin ot ‘ore 
volunteer to try the precipices. Their attempts p Bese > 
always seemed to be detected, and were met with artificial 
avalanches of rock,—a weapon of defence which _ 
Nagars, like all mountaineers, knew to be well = 
irresistible. Even the difficulty of seeing their cnuiane 
in the dark was got over, for when an attack a 
feared, the Nagars threw down “large fire-balls of resin “4 
wood,” which by their blaze disclosed the presence of the 
English troops, and obliged a retreat. Such was the 
situation. ‘From the glaciers to the river-bed we we : 
faced,” says the Times’ correspondent, “ by these im i 
nable cliffs, lined with marksmen, and easily defended by 
what is so far more terrifying to men than any rifle-fire 
the avalanche of rocks, only requiring the displacing of a 
single stone to start it from above.” The commander of 
the expedition and his officers were confident, however 
that they would break through even this line of defence if 
they only awaited their chance. ‘The line of the enemy’s 
defence was a somewhat long one for them to hold; with 
their imperfect organisation their vigilance was sure to 
relax in time, and we should at last catch them napping 
at some point. In the meanwhile, there was no necessity 
for rash haste ; our position was secure, our supplies were 
ample, and the troops, who had built themselves huts to 
live in, were in good health and spirits.” Meantime, con- 
stant reconnaissances were made, and every inch of the 
rock-walls scanned with field-glasses in order that any 
practicable path might be discovered. At last a plan 
was elaborated. Our troops had built a block-house on our 
side of one of the ravines. Opposite, and rising from the 
bed of the ravine, stood a cliff of twelve hundred feet, 
crested by a loopholed stone wall, which came to the very 
lip of the precipice, and formed, indeed, part of the cliff. 
Up this cliff, however, it appeared that a way might be 
found, though only in the daylight. Accordingly, it was 
arranged that all the gun and musketry fire available 
should be concentrated on the stone wall, and that under 
cover of this the cliff should be scaled. It was possible, how- 
ever, to use the darkness to get to the base of the cliff, and it 
was therefore agreed that Lieutenant Manners-Smith, an 
officer who had earned the reputation of a most intrepid 
cragsman even among the native mountaineers, and to 
whom the command of the storming party was given, should 
take his troops by night to the place whence the scaling of 
the rock-wall was to be begun, and wait there till daylight 
gave the sign for advancing. ‘It was calculated that the 
best part of two hours would be occupied by the storming 
party in reaching their halting-place in the nallah; so for 
that time the British officers who remained in camp listened 
anxiously for any sound, knowing that not only might this 
attempt prove unsuccessful should the enemy detect the 
presence of our men in the ravine, but that a fearful havoc 
might not improbably be wrought amongst the latter by 
the rolling down of rocks upon them from the sangas 
above. Great relief was felt when these two hours passed 
without any sound to show that the enemy had been 
alarmed.” At daylight our marksmen opened fire on the 
loopholed stone entrenchment on the crest of the cliff, and 
so well did they aim, that not a Nagar dared stand even be- 
hind the loopholes. Lieutenant Manners-Smith had been 
ordered not to begin his advance till this fire had been 
carried on for half-an-hour. When this had elapsed, he 
and his fifty Goorkhas, followed by Lieutenant Taylor anda 
body of fifty Dogras, began their climbing. It must have 
been an extraordinarily exciting moment for their comrades 
on the opposite side of the ravine, as may be seen from the 
description of the Times’ correspondent, an eye-witness of 
the event :—‘‘ There were 1,200 ft. of hard climbing before 
them, and from where we were on the opposite ridge we 
could see the little stream of men gradually winding up, 
now turning to the right, now to the left, now going down 
again for a little way when some insurmountable obstacle 
presented itself to try again at some other point, presenting 
very much the appearance of a scattered stream of ants 
picking their way up a rugged wall. At last Lieutenant 
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Manners-Smith, who had been actively scrambling up ahead 
‘of his men, attained a point some 800 ft. above the nallah 
ped, and here met with a check. After a thorough trial it 
was obvious to him, and still more so to us who could 
see the whole situation from our ridge, that the preci- 
‘ce above him was absolutely inaccessible; it was 
accordingly necessary for him and his men to turn back 
and retrace their steps down to the nallah bed.” Ulti- 
mately, however, @ way was found, and it was not till 
Lieutenant Manners-Smith and the most venturesome of 
his men had got to within sixty yards of the stone 
entrenchment, that the enemy had any idea that a party 
of the enemy were scaling the walls of their fortress. 
When, however, the discovery was made, showers of rocks 
and stone were let loose upon Lieutenant Manners-Smith 
and his gallant band. Several men, including Lieutenant 
Taylor, were knocked down, but fortunately not seriously 
injured, and our men still pushed on. “At last,” says the 
Times’ correspondent, “ and it was a moment of suspense for 
the onlookers, we saw Lieutenant Manners-Smith reach the 
foot of the sanga, clamber round to the right of it, and 
reach the flat ground beside it. A few Goorkhas were 
close at his heels, and then the men having got to the 
back of the sanga, the rifles of the storming-party 
were for the first time brought into play; a few shots 
in rapid succession, and the first sanga was ours, 
those of the garrison who were not killed within being 
shot as they fled down the hillside by our marksmen on 
the ridge.” Victory at this one point settled the whole 
action, and in very short space of time the rest of the 
works and stronghold were taken, and the Nagars were 
either in flight, or asking quarter by “ grovelling on the 
ground and eating grass, to indicate that they were no 
longer fighting-men, but mere beasts of the field.” 

This splendid feat of arms will deserve remembrance 
wherever the full record of British courage and endurance 
is set forth. Lieutenants Manners-Smith and Taylor did 
under fire—for the last sixty yards they were not only 
under fire, but subject to the far more terrible rock-rolling 
—what, with all the advantages of ropes and guides, would 
have been a formidable piece of rock-work in the Alps. 
That they did so, is something of which every Englishman 
may be proud. The blowing-in of the gate of Nilt, the 
climbing of the precipice, and the episode in Burmah 
jungle which we described last week, are not a bad record 
of prowess to reach England within a fortnight. As long 
as our officers are men of this stuff, we need not despair of 
the Commonwealth. 





WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


fae is something pitiful in the short paragraphs 
which some of the daily papers of Monday gave to 
a meeting of the “National Union of Clerks,” held last 
Sunday in Hyde Park. Their case is so hard, and they 
are so helpless. They have not even the energy which is 
needed to bring men to open-air meetings, for we read that 
“there was but a small attendance throughout the pro- 
ceedings.” Yet we cannot wonder that they stayed away. 
They knew, or if they did not know, they felt, that 
there are many more clerks than there are clerkships, and 
that so long as this is the case, their employers will have 
them at a disadvantage. Neither public sympathy nor class- 
feeling can give them any help. The remedy lies with them 
themselves, or still more with their parents. Clerkship 
cannot, in its lower forms, be reckoned as skilled labour. 
An ordinary school education is all the preparation 
that is needed for it. And of late years an ordinary 
school education has been brought within the reach 
of everybody. It is given at the cost of the com- 
munity ; it makes no demands on parents, beyond the 
foregoing for a year or two of the wages which a boy 
might possibly be earning if he were not at school. Thisis 
one head of the complaints that were urged last Sunday in 
Hyde Park. The competition, the speakers said, has been 
made more severe owing to the spread of Board schools. 
W hat this means is, that elementary education is ex- 
clusively literary, and as a result of this, it is the literary 
employments that are most popular among those who have 
undergone this education. The end and aim of the 
teaching given in elementary schools is to enable the 
scholars to use their hands and their heads in one precise 
and limited way. The hand is enabled to copy a letter in 
the first instance, and to write one from direction later on. 





The head is enabled to add up a line of figures, to work 
sums in the compound rules, and, by the addition of some 
special instruction, to master the rudiments of book-keeping. 
Here is a complete equipment for a clerk; and in every 
school which shares in the Government grant, these quall- 
fications can be obtained by any commonly intelligent boy 
or girl. In one sense, of course, there is an advantage in 
such a state of things. Everybody starts fair, and has the 
same chances in the race. But when the race is so easy that 
it usually ends in a dead-heat between scores or hundreds 
of candidates, the advantage of starting fair is reduced to 
nothing. There is no more discrimination possible when 
the race is over, than there was when it was still unrun. 
The only result of the competition is to bring down the 
value of those who take part init. There is hardly any 
salary so small that it will not be accepted by somebody. 
Consequently, clerks are paid ill, worked hard, housed in 
a very unsanitary fashion, and told, if they venture upon 
a remonstrance, that there are young men and women in 
abundance waiting to step into the very shoes of which 
they complain. 

It is not easy, however, to suggest any changes in elemen- 
tary education which are likely to work any improvement 
in this state of things. The diffusion of education means 
the popularising of intellectual processes which are easily 
mastered by young people of quite ordinary intelligence ; 
and if to have passed through these intellectual pro- 
cesses is all that is wanted to make a young man 
or woman a fair clerk, it is plain that pretty well 
every one who wishes to be a clerk has as good a 
chance as another of becoming one. That chance is 
reduced to the merest accident,—to seeing the advertise- 
ment an hour before his neighbour, to living nearer the 
place at which candidates are sent to ask for particulars, 
to having a pleasanter appearance than the rest of the 
applicants. There is nothing here that points to any genuine 
selection; the appointment is given without any real regard 
to qualification. When there is certain work to be done, 
and ten or a hundred people able to do it, there is neither 
time nor need for the careful weighing of comparative claims. 
Any one of the candidates who have presented themselves 
will do well enough; consequently, the task of selection 
would be got through equally well if all the names were 
thrown into a hat, and the holder of the first that came out 
were given the place. Yet we cannot refuse to teach elemen- 
tary things because to do so makes clerkships cheap. The 
simple accomplishments which have brought about this 
result are things which are useful to every one, and must 
therefore be learned by every one; we might as well complain 
that so many boys and girls have the ordinary senses. If 
there were more blind men or more deaf men, the possessors 
of sight or hearing would be better able to turn them into 
money. 

The speakers at Sunday’s meeting had another grievance, 
and one which admits of being dealt with to rather better 
purpose. One cause of the increasing competition for clerk- 
ships is the growing desire of parents to see their children 
working in black coats. There is something attractive in the 
respectability which is supposed to hedge a clerk, some- 
thing which marks him off from the artisan or the labourer. 
This is a consideration which appeals to a very general and 
avery amiable sentiment on the part of parents. They 
wish to see their children better off than they are them- 
selves. They want to feel that the son has begun where 
the father ended; that the new generation will stand on a 
higher plane than the generation which went before it. But 
parents may reasonably be asked to consider with them- 
selves whether, by making a son or a daughter a clerk, they 
have done a good turn to either of them. To use the hand in 
copying letiers instead of in measuring distances, or 
spreading mortar, or guiding tools, to use the head in 
adding up endless rows of figures instead of in noting 
the correspondence between design and execution in some 
work of manual labour, is no real gain either to body or 
mind. The superiority of the clerk over the artisan 
resides wholly in his clothes. He wears a black coat 
instead of a white jacket. Is it worth while to crowd 
yet more young people into a calling which is already 
far too full, in order to enjoy a superiority founded 
on no better distinction than this? Is there anything in 
the touch of what by courtesy is called broadcloth, to make 
it worth while to accept in return poorer pay, longer hours, 
more unwholesome conditions of work ? We greatly doubt 
it. We believe that apprenticeship to a trade, or whatever 
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answers at any given time to apprenticeship, would have 
superior attractions for many young men if they or their 
parents could once divest themselves of this desire to be, or 
to see their children, spared the disgrace of manual 
labour. Whereabouts exactly this disgrace resides, it 
is hard to discover; but that it is believed to exist 
somewhere, it is impossible to doubt. We cannot profess 
to feel much confidence that the “National Union of 
Clerks ” will effect any direct improvement in their own 
condition ; but they may effect an indirect improvement 
in it if, by bringing the actual facts of their calling before 
the public, they break down the superstition which has 
done so much to create the evil which the Union is anxious 
to remedy. 








THE NOBLER AND MEANER CURIOSITY. 
URIOSITY is our name for two most widely separated 
states of mind. We call the passion which compels the 
greater intellects of the world to discover,—as, for example, the 
connection between the force which keeps the moon in its orbit, 
and the force which brings the apple to the ground,—curiosity. 
And we call the force which fills our newspapers with idle “‘inter- 
viewings,” which tries to elicit Dr. Joseph Parker’s “ opinion” 
as to what will be done with St. Paul’s when the Church is 
disestablished, or M. Renan’s opinion as to the supposed 
analogy between Pope Leo XIII. and a “bluebottle-fly,” 
euriosity also. It was curiosity which led Goethe to gain for 
usa great step in our knowledge of the morphology of plants ; 
and it is curiosity which triumphs in the discovery that Mrs. 
Smith is about to contract a second marriage, or that Mr. 
Black is about to set up a gig. It is curiosity which founds 
all our knowledge of science, which impels us to deem him 
happy who is able to trace out— 
“ causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of trouble and insane distress ;’’ 
and it is curiosity which sets in motion the whole mighty 
world of gossip, and fills the minds and mouths of men with 
rags and tags of incident and innuendo, speculations as to 
what might have happened if a millionaire had not quarrelled | 
with his brother, the deep interest which is taken in the 
motive that induced this neighbour to give a dinner-party, or 
that friend to appear annoyed when the subject of the county 
ball was introduced. And yet it is perfectly true that the 
nobler and the meaner curiosity are of the same stock, 
just as the mountain and the molehill are of the same sub- 
stance,—nay, just as the iron in the most distant star is of 
the same material as the grate in which your fire is burning. 
Indeed, it may be truly said that the same impulse which 
makes one man pry into the minds of his neighbours and try 
to extract from Dr. Joseph Parker a perfectly idle opinion as 
to the best remedy for quarrels that turn home into a mere 
“bear-garden,” concerning the morality of going to the play, 
leads another man to disentangle the secrets of the human heart, 
and reveal them in such immortal works as the romances of 
Walter Scott, or the plays of Shakespeare. The curiosity which 
stirs up all the idle and mischievous gossip of the world 
when it agitates a poor mind, creates human literature when 
it sets a great mind in motion, just as the curiosity which 
makes one man a successful pigeon-breeder, gives another the 
clue to the origin or modification of species and the doctrine 
of evolution through the conflict for existence. 

Now, if this be so, that which makes so much curiosity 
mean and even malignant, is not anything radically perverse 
in the special attitude of mind which we call curiosity, but 
rather the general pettiness of the character which enter- 
tains it. Even the practice of interrogating and inter- 
viewing which is assuming such enormous proportions in 
the world, is not the unwholesome prying it is on the 
ground that the practice is essentially bad,—for all reporting 
is only interviewing under suitable conditions,—but because it 
is ill-directed and miscalculated. It furnishes mere gossip 
when it only tells us what a man thinks whose judgments are 
not really responsible and deliberate judgments,—are not of a 
nature to help other men in judging rightly. It may furnish 
very useful guides indeed to the formation of right judgment, 
when these interviewings are not undertaken at random, merely 
to catch the attention of a vacant and listless reader, but for the 
sake of finding out what a man who has given special atten- 
tion to a difficult subject, thinks upon that subject, especially 





hater. 
if he has no better and more appropriate opportunit of 
delivering his opinion. In a word, it is a difference ia th 
calibre of character itself, which causes the striking contrast 
between the nobler and the meaner kind of curiosity, that 
curiosity which really wants to understand better the cone 
and consequences of natural events and human actions, and 
that mere inquisitiveness which craves something to think 
about, and finds nothing so satisfactory as what is called 
“news” of the sayings and doings of those persons of whom 
something more or less interesting is already known. The 
higher kind of curiosity seeks for the enlargement of the 
ground-plan of life, for new keys to the secrets of human 
character or natural laws. Mere inquisitiveness only seeks at 
best a new glimpse of life, a fresh incident to diversify its 
monotony,—at worst, a new pretext for meddling in the affairs 
of other people, and obtaining an advantage over those who 
have found no such excuse for meddling. Curiosity,—which 
is etymologically “ carefulness,”—implies a serious and even 
earnest search. Inquisitiveness,—which is “ inquiring,” or 
“searching into,”—implies nothing more than endeavouring to 
lay bare that which is hidden, and suggests the natural irrita. 
bility of piqued and perhaps competitive vanity, rather than 
any serious purpose. 


The difference between the two is, then, the difference 
between a character that thirsts for a better command of all 
the intricate labyrinth of human life or physical order, and 
a character which feels the mere itch, as one may not unjustly 
term it, for some novelty of experience. The latter is rather 
a crave for new sensation than a desire for new insight. We 
are told of Athens at the beginning of our era, that 
all the Athenians and strangers who were there spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. Now, there we see the same impulse which appears at 
the present day to deluge even Dr. Joseph Parker with im. 
pertinent letters, inquiring his opinion on all sorts of possible 
or impossible events. The Athenians of that age, if they had 
had newspapers like ours, would have been the most active 
and the most irrepressible of interviewers. They would have 
filled sheet after sheet with the speculations of the sophists as 
to what had been the origin of all the various idolatries, or 
what might possibly have suggested the altar “to the un- 
known God.” They would have interviewed St. Paul on the 
subject, so soon as he was understood to have a conviction of 
his own, and they would have interviewed the Stoics and the 
Epicureans as to the credibility of the Jewish stranger’s belief ; 
and none of these interviewings would have deepened, but 
would rather have frittered away, that craving for some true 
vision of unseen power and unseen goodness which is at the 
root of all genuine religious carefulness and spiritual vigilance. 
For this may be taken as the distinction between the nobler 
curiosity and mere inquisitiveness, that the one is repelled 
and nauseated by mere irrelevant novelty of experience, while 
the other is attracted by it. It is not in the least a new sensa- 
tion which the nobler curiosity desires; it is a new confidence 
in the power to discriminate realities, the power to see beneath 
mere appearances and plausibilities into the true meaning of 
either natural phenomena or human motives. On the other 
hand, mere inquisitiveness is quite content with any fresh ex- 
perience, however irrelevant, however arbitrary, however 
little in keeping with the older experiences ; indeed, the more 
of pure novelty there is in it, the better. The inquisitive 
reader of the newspapers is equally delighted whether he finds 
M. Renan speaking of Leo XIII. as a bluebottle-fly, or 
catches an Archbishop so little on his guard as to drop into 
some familiar phrase like “Good gracious!” or “My good- 
ness!” Neither piece of information in the least enlightens 
bim as to the facts of life, or helps him in discovering 
the best way of steering his own course amongst those facts. 
But, in both instances alike, he has the sensation of a new 
experience, that agreeable stimulus of the palate which a 
new condiment causes. The nobler kind of curiosity is not 
only indifferent, but even irritated by that intellectual 
distraction which, instead of leading to any truer and 
more comprehensive grasp of men or things, wastes atten- 
tion on a meaningless experience, and diverts it by the will-o’- 
the-wisp glitter of a misleading interest. There is, indeed, 
no more fatal enemy to the nobler curiosity than the meaner 
curiosity. Mere inquisitiveness seems to have the power of 
exhausting the energies of the mind without enriching us in 
the smallest degree. And, unfortunately, the newspapers, 12 
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their eagerness to find readers, appeal to both principles, and 
more often, perhaps, to the meaner than the nobler. It is so 
easy to excite the interest of vacant minds by pure and un- 
adulterated gossip, so difficult, comparatively, to help people 
to see more truly and think more effectively. Of course 
newspapers serve both ends; and we may fairly say that in 
England we have a great many which serve the nobler 
curiosity much more effectually than the meaner. Still, as 
the competition for readers becomes more and more eager, 
there is an ever-increasing temptation to supply by frivolity 
and scandal the sort of attraction which the indolence of 
ordinary readers in mastering the facts of life as they are, 
yenders it a more or less arduous task to furnish without the 
help of a good many base or questionable baits. 





THE SWANNERY AT ABBOTSBURY. 

HETHER judged by the strangeness and beauty of 
V its surroundings, or the number and variety of the 
wild birds that make it their home, there is no more fasci- 
nating spot for the naturalist, even on the line of coast 
which includes Poole Haven, Christchurch, and Lymington, 
than the Fleet, the straight lagoon which runs for nine miles 
from the Isle of Portland to Abbotsbury, behind the barrier 
of Chesil Beach. There is not an acre of water on the 
narrow shining lagoon, or a rood of shingle on the Chesil 
Beach which banks it in, that is not the chosen home of the 
wild-fowl of the river or the shore. During the winter, wild 
ducks and coots in thousands crowd the sheltered waters of 
the Fleet; in summer, the hot and hazy surface of the shingle 
teems with the young of terns and sea-mews, dotterels and 
dunlins; and at the head of the water, in an almost tropical 
growth of pampas grass and fuchsias, and the rankest 
luxuriance of the herbage of the marsh, is the swan paradise 
of Abbotsbury. The nine straight miles of water below is 
only the playground of the birds; but in spring this is for- 
saken, except by a few pairs that nest on the inner side 
of Chesil Beach; and the rich and sheltered mead which 
fringes Abbotsbury Brook is white with the graceful 
forms of a thousand nesting swans. In this their ancient 
haunt, so ancient that although the hills behind are crowned 
with the ruins of votive chapels and ancient monasteries, the 
swans may claim for their established home an equal if not 
greater antiquity,—all the favourite sites were last week 
already occupied by the jealous and watchful birds, each 
keenly resentful of intrusion on its territory, yet in such close 
proximity to its neighbours that a space of 10 or 12 ft. 
at most divided it from ground in “ separate and hostile occu- 
pation.” Near the mouth of a small stream which enters the 
Fleet below a close and extensive bed of reeds, now cut down 
and stored for the use of the birds when building, lies the 
ground most coveted by the swans. There, between two 
hundred and three hundred nests, or sites for nests, were 
occupied on a space of two acres at most. So anxious are the 
birds to secure a place on this favourite spot, that they 
remain sitting constantly on the place when occupied, in 
order to maintain their rights against intruders, and there 
collect with their long necks every morsel of reed and 
grass within reach to form a platform for the eggs. At this 
time the swanherd visits them constantly, and scatters bundles 
of dried reed from the stacks, which are eagerly gathered in 
by the swans and piled round and beneath them as they sit. 
These additions to the nest go on continually; and as the 
cock-swan takes his share, or even more than his share, of the 
duties of sitting upon the eggs, one of the pair is always at 
liberty to collect fresh material. This is mainly piled in a 
kind of wall round the nest, the interior being already finished, 
and often partly felted with a lining of swansdown from the 
birds’ breasts. To the visitor who, under the guidance of the 
swanherd, walks on the narrow grass-paths which wind amid 
the labyrinth of nests, the colony recalls visions of visits to 
the island-homes of the great petrels or giant albatrosses in 
distant oceans. Many of the swans have built their nests so 
that they even encroach upon the paths; and each of the 
great birds as he passes throws back its snake-like head, and 
with raised crest hisses fiercely and rattles the pinions of its 
wings, or even leaves the nest, and, with every feather quiver- 
ing with excitement, makes as though it would drive the in- 
trader from the sanctuary. But the presence of the swanherd 
generally reassures the birds, though the hissing rises and 
falls as if from the throats of a thousand angry snakes. 





In view of the natural jealousy and fierceness of swans in the 
breeding season, the comparative gentleness of the Abbotsbury 
birds is somewhat remarkable. On the rivers and broads of 
Norfolk, each pair claim and secure a large stretch of water 
for their sole use, and constant and sometimes fatal fights 
take place if the reserved territory is invaded by another pair. 
There, also, the swans will occasionally attack not only 
strangers, but the swanherds themselves, who, owing to the 
extent of the streams and dykes along which the swans nest, 
are, of course, less well known to the birds than are the keepers 
at Abbotsbury. Mr. Stevenson was told by John Trett, a 
marshman of Surlingham, that he was “attacked by an old 
male swan as he was examining the eggs in a nest, to which, 
being a boggy place, he had crawled on his hands and knees. 
The swan, coming up behind him unperceived, struck him so 
violently on the back, that he had difficulty in regaining his 
boat, where he laid for some time in great pain, and though he 
managed at length to pull home, he was confined to his bed 
for more than a week.” Another marshman was struck on 
the thigh in the same manner, and described the force of the 
blow and the pain occasioned by it as something incredible. 
The Abbotsbury swans, though not pinioned like the Norfolk 
birds, and leading a life of freedom on the verge of the sea, 
seem to know by instinct that the protection and safety which 
they obtain at Abbotsbury is more than enough to compensate 
them for the loss of the freedom and independence which an 
isolated nesting-place might give; and with the exception of 
about twenty pairs, they congregate as has been described, 
abandoning not only their natural instinct for isolation, but 
also much of the combativeness with which this instinct is 
accompanied. Fights between the cock-swans do occur. But 
the swanherd soon restores peace. One fine old bird which 
had quarrelled with both of its neighbours, was made happy 
by a semicircle of tamarisk boughs stuck in the earth around 
its nest, and so clearly defining its territory. 

Whether viewed from the land seawards, or from Chesil 
Beach across the Fleet, the scene was alike rich in life and 
colour. The strangeness of the view from Chesil Bank in- 
wards makes it perhaps the more striking. To the right 
stretches an apparently endless line of dark-blue sea, sepa- 
rated from the lighter waters of the Fleet by the golden shingle 
of “the Bank,” which vanishes into yellow haze towards 
Portland Island. On the Fleet opposite floated hundreds 
of white swans, among which the black coots and cormorants 
swam and dived like imps among the angels. The further 
shore was again fringed with the dead-gold of the reed-stumps, 
backed by the rich green of the hills beyond. As the evening 
drew on, the birds and animals of the shore and the lake 
seemed to enjoy an exclusive dominion over their respective 
haunts. No human being was in sight, and the nine miles of 
Chesil Beach were probably untrodden by any creature larger 
than the hares which came hopping down from the hills to 
feed upon a wild vetch which grows among the shingle 
on the shore. The fishing had not begun, and the 
men of Abbotsbury and Chickerel farm had left the eels 
and grey mullets and the other fish which swarm in 
the Fleet to the cormorants and divers, which were busily 
fishing in the shallow water. Gregory Gill, the swan-herd, 
and his boy had just crossed the water-meadows on their 
way to the village; every labourer had gone home an hour 
before; and the writer, with an old swan anda hare whieb 
were sitting side by side on the shingle, were the only 
spectators. The variety of sound was as great as that 
of colour. The whistle of the ringed plover, the harsh 
cry of the coots, and the angry deep note of the male 
swan as he rushed at a rival, churning up the water 
with his powerful wings, with a noise like a distant 
paddle-steamer, rang out through the still air. The gulls 
were calling, laughing, and crying, and across the Fleet came 
the song of the land-birds from the poplar-grove behind the 
swannery. Then we saw the flight of the swan, a sight which 
the practice of pinioning these noble birds makes so rare in 
England. Four swans rose slowly from the mere, after a 
short rush across the surface, in which their wings beat the 
water into foam, and rose slowly upwards in Indian file, 
ascending steadily against the breeze. When they had 
gained the height they desired, they circled round the head 
of the lagoon, and from among the great flight-feathers of 
the beating wings, there came back a measured sound like 
the ring of a tubular bell. Straight out over the meadows 
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they flew, until they seemed like snowflakes over the church- 
tower a mile away, the bell-like sound growing fainter, but 
still heard, as it was echoed back from St. Catharine’s Hill, 
and increasing in tone and volume as the birds once more 
eircled back towards the mere. 


The annals of the swannery, so far as the writer could 
gather its more recent history on the spot, are not without 
chapters of disaster to the white-winged community in the 
Fleet. The total number is at present 1,002; but last year 
the cold and wet of the summer were so fatal to the cygnets, 
that out of eight hundred hatched, all died but one. One 
hundred and fifty only were reared by hand. The birds are 
still five hundred less than the total number of the flock before 
the year 1881. The frost in that winter caused the greatest 
disasters from which the swannery has suffered during the 
present generation. A heavy north-west gale drove so much 
water out of the Fleet, that when the frost came, the ice 
caught and embedded the top of the grasses which grow on 
the submarine fields below. As the water returned to its 
normal level, the ice rose with it, and dragged all the grass up 
by the roots, thus destroying over the whole area the main 
foodof the swans. For the next three years the swans had to 
be fed with grain; but at first they refused to touch the new 
food, and one thousand adult swans perished of starvation. 
Though the grass has now grown again, the birds have never 
lost their liking for the corn which they at first refused ; even 
the severe winter of 1891 did not injure them. The colony is 
said to have been established for eight hundred years, and there 
seems no reason why it should not continue for an equal time 
to delight visitors from the cities of men to the City of Swans 
by the sea. 





SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 

} OTHING is more remarkable than the absence of any- 

thing like go and vigour about the modern attempts to 
write songs for the people. The Socialists tell us a great deal 
about the misery and discontent of the people, but they cer- 
tainly do not teach in song what they have learned in suffering. 
Nothing could be feebler than the latter-day attempts to 
hymn the conquering march of anarchy and dynamite. Mr. 
William Morris’s attempt to write a Socialist national anthem 
was one of the sorriest failures in political literature. Instead 
of “ biting into the live man’s flesh for parchment,” and, while 
he “laughed to see the writing rankle,” letting the wretched 
millionaire go “festering through London,” he produced a 
poem which it would do to sing at a school-treat across the 
tea-cups and the cake. His whimsical lackadaisical poem 
could no more sting a man into action than the lines of a 
valentine. It contains a good deal of talk about “banners” 
and “going forth,” but it is quite evident that the said 
banners are embroidered in washed-out worsted work, and 
have on them nothing but angular maidens and bilious- 
looking saints. They are not the banners of Freedom 
which, “torn but flying, stream like a thunder-cloud against 
the wind.” Mr. Morris and his friends would, however, admit 
this last indictment willingly. The Socialists have nothing 
to do with Freedom’s banners. They hoist the ensign of 
corporate tyranny. But even to inspire them “to munici- 
palise the sources of industrial wealth,” Mr. Morris’s appeal 
to the Workers is utterly inadequate. It could not inspire 
any one to anything, except perhaps to a visit to the Early 
Italian room at the National Gallery, or to the reading of 
“The Earthly Paradise” and the ballad of “Two red roses 
across the moon.” 

The man, then, who shall stir the hearts of the Socialists, 
as with a trumpet, and lead them on to victory, is yet to come. 
Only this week there has been an attempt made to supply the 
want, but, unfortunately, with very little success. A gentle- 
man whose name it is not necessary to mention, since it is 
clear that his brows do not deserve the laurel, has lately 
written “a song for the unemployed,” entitled “Surplus 
Labour versus Surplus Wealth.” In it he evidently makes a 
bid for the socialist laureateship. With what amount of 
success may be gathered from the extracts which we intend 
to give. It is thus our poet begins his song :— 

* While wealthy Peers and Squires receive 
A thousand pounds per day, 
Or week, or month, or year, we grieve 
For Working Men’s low pay. 





Thelluson Acts are still required ; a 
Thee gud tact wltheniniie 
rs : Wi “ ; 
Like Leeches, crying, ‘ Give!’ lalate 
The feat of getting of “Thelluson Acts” into his line shows 
how much the writer is “in” with the new movements. He ig 
not going to reject a rich and quaint-sounding word merely 
because it is usually connected with the pages of the statute. 
book. “‘Thelluson Acts’ is good,” will, we may suppose, be 
the criticism of, say,—Mr. Sidney Webb, whom we may not 
unfairly regard as the Oollectivist Polonius. The kernel of 
the poet’s creed is expressed with great clearness and sim- 
plicity. Apparently, in the new heaven and the new earth 
which he is to make, not all private property is to be for. 
bidden, but only too much. Beyond this limit, all worldly 
goods are to be appropriated by the State. Certain politica] 
philosophers of the new era have drawn the line at £1 a week. 
The author of “Surplus Labour versus Surplus Wealth ” js 
more generous. He draws it at about £4,000 a year :— 
“The maximum of wealth should be, 
One hundred thousand pounds : 
No more! can Public Policy, 
Allow on any grounds.” 
We should very much like to see the exact grounds which in. 
duced that mighty personification, Public Policy, to fix on 
one hundred thousand pounds as the exact limit. Apparently 
it has sometaing to do with “the Drink bill,” for the poet 
goes on to say that a hundred and forty millions are yearly 
spent on spirit, wine, and beer, “ which God-like men deplore.” 
Next comes the National Debt,—“ Hight hundred millions! 
what a debt!” The interest on the Debt, and the thirty 
millions now obtained from taxing drink, are, it appears, to be 
met by seizing the unholy gains of the accumulator :— 
“Can Millionaires discharge this Debt, 
And yearly interest, too? 
Then, Prohibition we can get— 
Not needing Revenue. 
Excess of Wealth, obtained by stealth, 
Disgorged by Millionaires, 
Will pay off net, the Nation’s Debt, 
And realise our prayers.” 
The whole poem is kept together by the following chorus :— 


“With Wives and Bairns, we Working Men 
Have got no work to do; 
We starve, to feast the Upper Ten — 
The idle, wealthy few.” 
How different are these Socialist verses from the fiery darts of 
song tossed about England in the days of the Chartists, or 
poured forth by the righteous indignation of the Corn-Law 
Rhymer. Many of the Chartist poems, too, were full of poetry 
as well as of vigour, and even in these days it may set heart 
and cheek aflame to read them. The reason for the difference 
is not far to seek. The Chartists and the Corn-Law men 
had real wrongs to endure, real rights to win. The modern 
Socialist is, as a rule, not the man who is pinched by poverty, 
while as to political rights, he enjoys them as freely as the 
greatest millionaire in the land. No one taxes his bread, he 
and his fellows are under no tyranny, and if they are “the 
people,” as they assert, they have only to reorganise society 
as they will. There is no room for that righteous indignation 
out of which the battle-songs of the people spring. You may 
make poetry out of the misery caused by the Corn-Laws, or 
out of the degradation of an unenfranchised people, but not, as 
the poet we have quoted should have seen, out of the accuma- 
lation of sums beyond one hundred thousand pounds. What 
men feel may become poetry, not what they pretend to feel. 
But very few people do more than pretend to feel the 
righteousness of Socialism. Hence the complete failure of 
the Socialists to produce a poet. Any of the Chartist poems 
of which we have spoken might be quoted to show the strength 
and reality of the feeling that called them forth. Here is a 
verse of one of the most telling. It describes the daily passion 
of Labour in the England of 1840 :— 
“ Crucified, crucified every morn, 

Beaten with stripes and crowned with thora ; 

Spurned and spat on and drenched with gall ; 

Brothers, how long will ye bear this thrall ? 

Mary of Magdalene, Peter and John, 

Answer the question, and pass it on.” 
That was political verse indeed. Its inspiration lay somewhere 
deeper than the writings of Karl Marx or Mr. Henry George. 
Hardly less full of passion, and more splendid in language 
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and rhythm, is the Corn-Law Rhymer’s song, “ The People’s 


Anthem :”— 
“When wilt thou save the people ? 
O God of mercy! when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they! 
Let them not pass like weeds away ! 
Their heritage a sunless day ! 
God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime for ever, 

Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Is it thy will, O Father ! 

That man shall toil for wrong? 
‘No!’ say thy mountains; ‘No!’ thy skies ; 
«Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs.’ 

God save the people ! 


When wilt thou save the people? 
O, God of mercy! when ? 
The people, Lord! the people! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people! thine they are ; 
Thy children as thy angels fair : 
Save them from bondage and despair! 
God save the people !” 
These verses were not written for the study. They were 
sung aloud and in the open air by the throats of half-starved 
men and women. There are still alive among us those who 
can remember hearing this wild and passionate appeal going 
up to heaven in unison from ten thousand voices. Assuredly 
the temper of this verse, contrasted with that of the best the 
Socialists now produce, is a proof of the change that has come 
over the condition of the people. We do not get songs like 
“The People’s Anthem ” now, because, God be thanked! the 
people do not need them. 





THE NON-POLITICAL WOMAN. 
ADIES of strong political feelings, who are wont to give 
their feelings an equally strong expression, seem to be 
exceedingly indignant with Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of his 
views as to Female Suffrage. The reason for their disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction is not very clear, nor is it likely to 
be made any clearer by the angry correspondence that finds a 
place in the columns of the Daily News. The utmost that 
they could have expected to obtain from the veteran statesman 
was a declaration that could be read one way or the other,—a 
declaration that committed him to be neither partisan nor 
opponent, and which still left them room for hope. Perhaps 
they had reason for such expectation, in view of the many 
questions upon which Mr. Gladstone prefers to keep an open 
mind,—in which case we can understand that his unwonted 
decision and directness of opinion has been a considerable shock 
to those who challenged it. We say that an expression of doubt 
is all that they could have expected to extract in their favour, 
for we cannot imagine how any one could have argued 
from Mr. Gladstone’s former utterances that he would ever 
pledge himself to support such a change. In spite, however, 
of their little grounds for hope, some of them do seem to have 
entertained that expectation, and are now busily accusing the 
leader whom they hoped to gain, of inconsistency. Nothing 
angers a woman more than inconsistency—in a man. She 
has the right to be inconsistent ; it is her privilege, and one 
upon which she allows no trespass; therefore, she is more 
swift to detect inconsistency, and to resent it, than any 
other flaw in the argument of her male opponent. In this 
case we hold Mr. Gladstone blameless, however much his 
reputation for consistency has suffered in other matters. 
One correspondent of the Daily News has been at the pains, 
apparently, of unearthing Mr. Gladstone’s former speeches, 
and now triumphantly confronts him with one which he 
delivered in his Midlothian campaign, challenging him to 
reconcile the views that he then held with those which 
he has so recently expressed. The words which are held 
to have compromised Mr. Gladstone are worth quoting. He 
was appealing to the ladies present for their sympathy and 
support in the political crisis of 1879, und he added that 
in making such an appeal, “ we are making no inappropriate 
demand, but are beseeching you to fulfil a duty which belongs 
to you, which, so far from involving any departure from your 
character as women, is associated with the fulfilment of that 
character and the discharge of its duties.” Where is the in- 
consistency ? Mr. Gladstone might well have said that then, 


and believed it, and yet might still hold the same view as he 
does to-day as to the unadvisability of the active intrusion of 
women into the battle-field of politics. He was appealing to 
them, not for their votes, but for their good-will and their 
help in canvassing the votes of others. That is a part in 
political warfare which womankind has always taken, and of 
which it would be impossible to deprive her, even if man were 
so minded. But between influencing the votes of others and 
giving a vote oneself there is a certain difference, whatever 
woman herself may choose to say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to the contrary. To throw herself heart and soul 
into the political cause which seems to her to be the most 
just, to espouse it openly, to devote her powers of per- 
suasion towards inducing others to espouse it also, is cer- 
tainly no departure from her character as a woman, and, 
indeed, might well be called the fulfilment of a duty which 
is eminently womanly. To exercise the privilege of voting, 
to acquire the further privilege of being voted for as a 
candidate herself, and to become, in the natural course 
of events, an official of the Government which she sup- 
ports—which is the only possible and logical sequence of 
this extension of the franchise—would be a very new depar- 
ture from the recognised character of woman, and one which 
would require her to fulfil duties which are not in strict 
accordance with her sex. It is rather characteristic of her 
kind, that a woman, who is quick enough to distinguish nuances 
of opinion in her favour, will recognise none in an opinion 
which is opposed to her views. In this case she will not 
recognise that there is any middle course: either she must 
have a vote, or she is shut out from taking any part in politics 
whatever. To be invited to continue in her réle of influential 
onlooker and adviser in the game of politics, she considers to 
be so empty an invitation that it amounts to an insult. She 
must take a hand in the game herself. We are speaking, of 
course, only of those political women whose interest in politics 
is generally of a strictly personal nature, however much they 
may talk of the cause which they honour with their support ; 
women to whom the “ loaves and fishes ” of office, in the shape 
of notoriety and recognition, are the chief attraction, and who 
are somewhat noisy in advertising their claim to enjoy them. 
Happily their number is very small; they form but a very 
small minority of the interested members of their sex. 


For most people, it is most politic to have no politics at all; 
or at least, having them, to profess them as little as possible,— 
most politic, that is to say, if one would pass one’s life with as 
little friction and as much peace as possible. It is with an 
honest sense of fulfilling a duty that a great number of men 
and women force themselves to take an interest in the politics 
of their day, and declare themselves adherents of one side 
or the other. In the case of a great many men, and of 
most women, one may gauge the sincerity of their views by 
their reluctance in adopting them, and their want of 
alacrity in expressing them. The eager politician of the fair 
sex is rarely quite honest in the warmth of her advocacy; 
nearly always there lurk ulterior motives at the bottom of 
her loudly expressed convictions. By the vehemence of her 
opinions she is known; and on account of this vehemence she 
is suspected and avoided. In a certain sense she is right in 
asserting that she has but little political influence, though 
she is wrong in denying that influence to other members of 
her sex. She has but little influence, because she has deserted 
her legitimate réle and her own weapons, and attempted to 
fight with a man’s weapons upon a man’s ground. Directly 
she descends into the arena among the actual combatants, 
she loses her influence over the combatants whom she once 
assisted by her encouragement and applause. The actual in- 
fluence that is exercised by women, both generally and indi- 
vidually, over the politics and the politicians of their day, is 
immense,—though, as that influence is generally the most 
powerful where it is most occult, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the extent of it. The candidate for Parliamentary 
honours knows this well, and if he is a wise man, de- 
votes himself quite as much to winning the good graces 
of the wives and daughters of his constituents as he does 
to persuading the men themselves of the soundness of 
his views. Leaders of parties know it also, though they 
would hardly care to confess how much they often owe to the 
delicate diplomacy of their fair allies, or how often the fate of 
a man or a measure has been decided by a woman’s will. The 
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no parade of her political feelings, who neither speaks on 
platforms nor writes to the newspapers, but who rather seeks 
to mask such political sympathies and interests as she pos- 
sesses under the appearance of caring for other things, is very 
often one of the strongest factors in the political world. 


_ Ignorance of her power has before now brought more than 


one politician to grief. Such power, and the opportunity for 
using it, are of course given to but few women, as they are also 
given to but few men; but even to the ordinary run of 
womankind is given, by virtue of their sex, a greater power 
of influencing others than is given to the ordinary man. 
As long as women are the wives and the mothers of 
those who have the votes, it is absurd to contend that 
they exert and enjoy no political influence. Every woman 
who takes an interest in politics—and to do them justice, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, most women of in- 
telligence do take some kind of interest—has the chance of 
doing something for the cause which she may espouse, by 
exerting those powers of persuasion with which Nature has 
endowed her, and by so doing, to benefit it far more than 
if she recorded in its favour her one solitary vote. Most 
women are fully aware of this fact, and, being quite content 


- with the position that is allotted to them, do not care to extort 


from the other sex any open recognition of their right to have 
a voice, and to be listened to. They are the less anxious for 
open recognition, in that they suspect that the more patent and 
visible their influence is, the less efficient it will become. 

The political woman, as distinguished from the non-political, 
is not content with exercising her influence in obscurity. She 
demands that her right to exercise it should be acknowledged, 
and that she should share in such rewards as fall to the 
lot of the influential. After all, asks one of the corre- 
spondents of the Daily News, why should not women’s votes 
lead to their having a seat in Parliament, or even becoming 
Cabinet Ministers? Is not Mrs. or Miss So-and-So quite as 
competent an authority upon certain subjects as any man 
among them? That is, we believe, really the view of the most 
ardent advocates of woman’s rights. It is not because they 
think that society would be improved by the addition of the 
feminine element to its actual government, but because they 
feel so keenly the injustice of their exclusion, that they are 
anxious to take a more visible part in the making of its laws. 
It is not enough for them to know that they have been 
responsible for quite as much legislation, both useful and 
futile, as the other sex; it is not enough to know that the 
ostensible head of the whole Government is a woman. They 
want to have their names connected with the Bills that 
are proposed or passed; and they want, each one of 
them, to have the chance of becoming Prime Minister. 
In search of this shadow of possible fame and notoriety, 
they are willing to sacrifice the real influence that they 
now enjoy ; for we are convinced that the possession of a vote 
for herself will considerably diminish a woman’s worth as an 
advocate. Secure in her position, and sure of the power that 
she feels that she exercises, the non-political woman cares for 
no public recognition of her merits, and is better pleased even 
that her influence should pass unseen. Both as a woman of 
the world and as the centre of a home, she knows the value of 
reticence in matters of earnest desire. If her ambition urges 
her to extend the sphere of her influence, her common-sense 
teaches her that she can best do so by disguising it as much 
as possible. It was to such women that Mr. Gladstone pro- 
bably made his appeal in Midlothian, and not to those who 
are most discourteously termed “the shrieking sisterhood.” 
The latter are too well known as the champions of lost 
causes, for any one to care greatly for their support. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION IN AMERICA. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
S1r,—According to a paragraph in the Times of April 25th, 
the Negroes of America are said to be organising a “ move- 
ment ”—whether peaceable or warlike, does not appear—to 
“protest against ‘white’ injustice.” May I be allowed, as 
one who has lived in the States for a number of years, to 
attempt some sort of explanation of the matter ? 

According to Southern “ Whites,” and all “ Democrats,” 
Negro franchise—that is, the exercise of it—means Negro 











rule; and this they are determined to resist. I shall be told 
that a majority vote of any particular “body ”—such as th 
“Labour vote” in Victoria—does not of necessity lave 
majority rule for the party concerned. My answer is. ih 
some States the Negro voters are in a great majority, pe 
would, if permitted to vote “fairly,” in every case “ vote 
solid” for the “ coloured candidate,” as against any and ever 
“white ” one. J 

Perhaps we can find a parallel nearer home. An Irish con. 
stituency would “vote solid” for an Irish candidate against 
any and every “English Gladstonian,” not excepting My 
Gladstone himself. Further, if the Southern “ Whites” pa 
bound to submit to “the will of the majority,” then the 
Unionists of Ulster are equally bound to submit to the will of 
a (Fenian) majority in the “ National” Parliament at Dublin 
—when constituted. The “Fenian” is less hateful to the. 
“Unionist ” than is the “nigger” to the Southern “ white.” 
The Southern ‘“‘ white” has had experience of “ nigger rule” 
during the “reconstruction era,” and will resist at any cost 
a repetition of it. Can any English or Irish “Unionist 
blame him for it P 

One word in conclusion. This is not the place to discuss 
morality—or its opposite. But the principal cause of “ white 
injustice,” lynching, and “race-hatred” on both sides, is the 
brutal, reckless, unconquerable “bestiality” of the Negroes, 
uneducated and half-educated,—“ immorality ” is altogether 
too mild a word. Is it any wonder that the Southerner will 
not submit to “nigger rule ”P—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Grey. 





MR. BOOTH’S PROPOSAL. 

[To THE EpiTor or THE ‘“SpEctTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—It is manifest that any one who can make the suggestion 
“that we should turn the aged wards of the Unions into 
pleasant asylums for old age, or increase outdoor relief unti} 
it was for the limited class admittedly sufficient,” cannot 
canvass Mr. Booth’s views with sympathy. The purpose in 
view of the promoters of the scheme which Mr. Booth adopts, 
was not simply to relieve old-age poverty, but to do it in such 
a way as will help to exterminate pauperism. In many 
ways, as Mr. Booth shows, the five-shilling pension would tend 
in this direction. 

The two points of the scheme which are specially to be 
noted in it are :—(1.) The offering of a pension which, though 
small enough not to be adequate in itself, is yet large enough 
to make thrift-efforts valuable. (2.) The penalty of the work- 
house, when inflicted, would be deemed equitable if levied on 
those who had done nothing to help themselves, or make others 
help them. 

On the other hand, to make the “ house” a pleasant place, or 
to give large outdoor relief, would certainly be to offer a 
premium to a thriftless life, by making the wastrel feel that if 
he could rub on till sixty-five, he would then be certain of a 
comfortable ending to his unworthy existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Greenwich. Brooker LAMBERT. 


POST-OFFICE INCIVILITY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ | 
Srr,—You say in your short notice that Sir James Fergusson’s 
censure of the female employées of the Post Office is just. 
Allow me to doubt it. I have habitually used the post-office 
in High Street, Hampstead, which is served entirely by 
wonien, and not only have I never been treated with incivility, 
but I have found the young women on more than one occasion 
ready to do me little services which were certainly not in 
the “ letter of the bond.” I have heard of incivilities here, 
but I have never seen them; and I cannot help thinking that 
the original cry against these women must have arisen from 
some one who had a prejudice against women’s work, and 
who was determined to imagine incivility. It is a pity that 
Sir James Fergusson’s circulars cannot be addressed to cus- 
tomers as well as to officials.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. E. Maurice. 

Etirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 

[An individual experience, which is, we believe, much more 
common than the experience of those who have complaints to 
make, can prove nothing. Sir James Fergusson did not write 


for the benefit of the majority of these employées and 
employés, but for the exceptions.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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——————o 
WAS BOETHIUS A CHRISTIAN? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I have not had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Hugh 
Fraser Stewart’s essay on Boethius, of which I have just 
read the review in the Spectator of April 23rd; and I do not 
know whether the author refers to the essay, “ De l’Origine 
des Traditions sur le Christianisme de Boséce,” which is the 
first of the late M. Charles Jourdain’s instructive “ excur- 
sions” in his “Excursions Historiques et Philosophiques 4 
travers le Moyen Age,” Paris, 1888. On the possibility, how- 
ever, that that paper may not be well known to English 
students of Boethius, you may perhaps be kind enough to 
allow me to point out that, in regard to ihe specific ques- 
tion to which M. Jourdain confines himself—that is, the 
origin of the tradition of Boethius’s Christianity—the French 
scholar reached the following conclusions :—(1), That the con- 
temporaries and the immediate successors of Boethius (who 
died in 525) did nof reckon him among the defenders of 
the Christian faith; (2), that the reputation of Boethius 
as a Christian dates from the eighth century only, and 
ean be traced to the time when Luitprand, King of the 
Lombards, erected a tomb in the Church of St. Peter at Pavia 
for the holding of his supposed remains; (3), that this tomb 
was erected in consequence of the discovery in the Island of 
Sardinia of the remains of an old African Bishop, whose 
name was also Boethius (Boéce), who lived in the beginning of 
the sixth century, and with whom Boethius the Consul was 
confounded ; (4), that this Bishop was the author of the theo- 
logical writings commonly attributed to the Consul. 

I should add that I write in much general ignorance of the 
subject ; but I think that students of Boethius may be glad to 
have their attention called to M. Jourdain’s investigations and 
results.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Arnside, April 27th. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 





HAVE ANIMALS A FOREKNOWLEDGE OF DEATH? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
S1r,—In a recent Spectator there is a quotation from Pierre 
Loti to the effect that “animals not only fear death, but fear 
it the more because they are aware that they have no future.” 
Pierre Loti is a brilliant novelist, but I am not aware that he 
is a scientific naturalist, and I trust his idea is a mere chimera. 
Loti would take from the brutes the one privilege for which 
men may envy them, and endows them with a knowledge of 
the aftertime that we have only by revelation. However, two 
common-sense naturalists have published their belief that the 
lower animals have a foreknowledge of death, and one of them 
goes so far as to give an account of an old horse committing 
suicide. He says the animal frequently suffered from some 
internal disease, and that it deliberately walked into a pond, 
and putting its nostrils under water, stood thus till it dropped 
dead from suffocation. The incident, I think, is easily ex- 
plained. Many horses drink in the manner described, and in 
old horses heart-disease is not uncommon. I imagine the 
stoppage of respiration caused a sudden and natural death 
from heart-disease. 

Ishould like to ask naturalists who think animals know 
that they must die, where they draw the line. They must 
stop somewhere between a dog and a dormouse. Poets have 
made far more frequent allusion to the subject than 
naturalists, and they may be quoted on both sides. Philip 
James Bailey, in illustration of his contention that hope is 
universal, says: “ And the poor hack that sinks down on the 
flints, upon whose eye the dust is settling, he hopes to die.” 
But we have on the other hand, Shelley’s Skylark, with its 
“ignorance of pain,” because it differs from men who “ look 
before and after.” Wordsworth’s little girl of eight knew 
less than her dog, if she had one, for, says the poet, “what 
could she know of death?” I admit that when the carnivora 
have crushed their prey to death, they cease to mangle them; 
but I fancy that is only because there is no more resistance ; 
and a bull will trample on a hat and leave it when it becomes 
ashapeless mass. The nearest thing I ever saw to an apparent 
foreknowledge of death, was in the case of that least intelli- 
gent of dogs, a greyhound. I had to shoot it to prevent 
useless suffering from disease. It followed me willingly, but 


when I lead it to a pit prepared as its grave, it instantly | 


rushed off at its best speed. I suggest that it saw instinctively 


something unpleasant was about to happen, but it does not | 


follow that death was present to its mind. Domestic poultry 


will furiously attack one of their number that struggles on 
the ground in its death-agony. They do not dream of death; 
they think its contortions are a challenge to combat.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Edinburgh, April 22nd. R. Scot SKIRVING. 





A COW’S JEALOUSY OF A DOG. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a subscriber to and constant reader of the Spectator, 
I have derived much pleasure from the anecdotes of animal 
instinct, sagacity, and emotion, which from time to time have 
appeared in your columns. Perhaps you may like to publish 
the following instance of jealousy in a cow; it is, at any rate, 
a story at first-hand, as I myself was an actor in the affair. 

A few years ago, I had a quiet milch-cow, ‘Rose,’ who 
certainly was fond of Thomas, the man who milked her 
regularly, and she also showed an aversion to dogs even 
greater than is usual in her species. One night, for what 
reason I now forget, I had tied up a young collie-dog in the 
little cowshed where she was accustomed to be milked. 
The following morning, I had just begun to dress, when I 
heard the puppy barking in the cowshed. “Oh!” thought I, 
“I forgot to tell Thomas about the puppy, and now 
the cow will get in first and gore it.” The next minute 
I heard a roar of unmistakable fear and anguish,—a human 
roar. I dashed down to the spot, and at the same moment 
arrived my son, pitchfork in hand. There lay Thomas on his 
face, in a dry gutter by the side of the road to the cowhouse, 
and the cow butting angrily at him. We drove off the cow, 
and poor Thomas scuffled across the road, slipped through a 
wire fence, stood up, and drew breath. “ Why, Thomas,” 
said I, “ what’s the matter with ‘Rose’?” “ Well, Sir,” said 
Thomas, “I heard the pup bark and untied him, and I was 
just coming out of the cowhouse, with the pup in my arms, 
when ‘ Rose’ came round the corner. As soon as she see’d 
the pup in my arms, she rushed at me without more ado, 
knocked me down, and would have killed me if you hadn’t 
come up.” Thomas had indeed had a narrow escape; his 
trousers were ripped up from end to end, and red marks all 
along his legs showed where ‘ Rose’s’ horns had grazed along 
them. “ Well,” said I, “ you’d better not milk her this morning, 
since she’s in suchafury.” “Oh! I’ll milk her right enough, Sir, 
by-and-by ; just give her a little time to settle down like. It’s 
only jealousy of that ’ere pup, Sir. She couldn’t abide seeing 
me a-fondling of it.” “ Well, as you like,” said I; “only take 
care, and mind what you’re about.” “ All right, Sir!” 

In about twenty minutes, Thomas called me down to see 
the milk. The cow had stood quiet enough to be milked. 
But the milk was deeply tinged with blood, and in half-an- 
hour a copious red precipitate had settled to the bottom of 
the pail. Till then I had doubted the jealousy theory. After 
that I believed.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Nelson, New Zealand, March Sth. C. HunteER Brown. 





MR. MASKELYNE AND MR. SLADE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTator.”’] 

S1r,—In your review, in the Spectator of April 23rd, of Dr. 
Weatherly’s book, “‘ The Supernatural,” there is the following 
passage :—“ On the exposure of Dr. Slade, Mr. Maskelyne 
dwells with pardonable complacency, inasmuch as he was 
called as an expert in the case, and performed Slade’s tricks 
in the witness-box.” Not having read the book, or Mr. 
Maskelyne’s part of it, I do not know if the above statement, 
that Mr. Maskelyne “ performed Slade’s tricks in the witness- 
box,” appears therein, or is only a mistake of your reviewer's. 
But, having been professionally engaged in the case, I do know 
that it is simply and wholly untrue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

124 Victoria Street, S.W., April 25th. C. C. MAsseEy. 

[Our reviewer was speaking strictly by the book. Mr. Mas- 
kelyne states explicitly, on p. 195 of Dr. Weatherly’s volume, 
that he was called as an expert in the case, and performed 
Slade’s tricks in the witness-box. Mr. Maskelyne should take 
some notice of Mr. Massey’s statement.—Eb. Spectator. ] 











AMERICAN TAXATION. 
[To rue EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr1r,—In the Spectator of April 16th, there is an article on 
| Mr. R. Kipling’s “ Village Life in America,” which I read 
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with pleasure, having some personal acquaintance with the 
subject. 


There is one sentence which I would remark on by way of 
explanation. You say the people have no taxes, “save what 
they themselves impose.” This is a very saving clause. It is 
perfectly true, but an ignorant reader might suppose that 
they were therefore lightly taxed. The very reverse is 
thecase. For the last thirty years, the farmers and those 
who live on the soil have borne a crushing load of taxa- 
tion. They have county and State taxes raised according to 
the valuation of their farms; and above all, they have Pro- 
tective duties on nearly all they buy, whether to eat, wear, or 
use. Home manufactures are bolstered up at the expense 
mainly of the farmer, who finds that his wares cannot be 
“protected,” seeing the prices for produce are ruled by the 
world’s markets, and not by home regulations. Since the 
War of Secession, the United States have paid most of their 
enormous debt, have spent millions more in lavish pensioning, 
and in storing up silver in the Treasury vaults, and all 
this mostly paid for by the farmer, who cannot share 
in the “protection” of other industries. In fact, the 
result of the tariffs, so far as the majority of the nation 
are concerned, is that about one-half of their surplus 
production is confiscated at the Custom House. It is this 
which fastens poverty upon them, and, unfortunately, most of 
them are too misled to be aware of the cause of it. They 
imagine Protection to be good for the nation. And then the 
machine-politician is in full rule there, and party allegiance 
is too strong to be broken by anything short of a great dis- 
content and rebellion. The individual voter has a very minute 
share of power in defending himself against monopolist rings 
and corrupt legislation. 


However, Mr. Kipling’s report, while generally true, is not 
universally correct. There are numerous exceptions of men 
and women who have lived through this life of toil without 
becoming either narrow or censorious.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Newport-on-Tay, April 26th. D. Linpsay. 








POETRY. 





DOWN DRURY LANE. 


THE dingy street is all aflare with light 
That blazes from the garish drinking-bars 
Athwart the solemn purple of the night, 
Athwart the steadfast shining of the stars. 


A battered barrel-organ, bold and loud, 
Grinds out the strains of a familiar air ; 

And on the dusty pavement whirls a crowd 
Of children dancing quaintly in the glare. 


Oblivious of their hunger and their rags, 
With little flickering feet that never tire, 
They eddy over the uneven flags 
Like flights of birds about a windy spire. 


And fluttering absorbed and dreamy-eyed, 
They gain once more a well-beloved clime, 

Where all around them, beautiful and wide, 
Is spread the blissful land of Pantomime. 


Once more, in filmy frocks of silver sheen, 
In flowery wreaths and silken sandals small, 
They flit beneath the Beanstalk high and green, 
Or dance with Cinderella at the Ball. 


Once more they circle round the palace dim 
In which the lovely sleeping Beauty lies, 

And poise to watch the Prince so young and slim 
Awake her with a kiss upon her eyes. 


Ah, Fairyland! It stretches far and near 
Its mazy windings mystically sweet; 

It has a dazzling doorway even here 
In all the squalor of this joyless street. 


FRANCES WYNNE. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
In a year when the dearth of good pictures makes the re. 
viewing of Galleries a heavy task, it is doubly a pleasure to 
applaud the achievement of a veteran like Mr. Watts, He 
has left the doubtful ways of moralities and allegories, where 
form and colour so often play him false, to produce a noble 
portrait of Mr. Walter Crane. Love is so apt, if you paint 
his picture, to go off into muddy iridescence; Life, when you 
look into her abstract face, has features so plain ang 
characterless; the fashion of Death’s coat and collar is g9 
hard to fix; and the Lesson, when Toynbee Hall has ex. 
tracted it, is so naked a platitude! Here is a human head@ 
seen clearly and painted well. Measured by this standard, 
the other portraits in the Gallery inevitably appear somewhat 
cheap. The glow and colour of Mr. Tadema’s Paderewski are 
remarkable, and minute care and extreme skill have been used 
to make out the hair and ingenious background, and the face 
too; but it is like a fine story read by a finished elocutionist 
without emotion or personal accent. That this smooth, equable 
rendering can be closely reproduced, the version of the same 
subject by the Princess Louise shows. Mr. Shannon, again, 
has certain qualities of a good portrait-painter. He can pro- 
duce a characteristic and a taking portrait, as his Mrs. Hitch. 
cock shows ; but his interest flags when he comes to colour and 
quality. The difference between him and Mr. Watts is 
parallel to that, on a higher plane, between Frans Hals and 
Rembrandt. Frans Hals is the master of a vivacious flick by 
which the salient features of a head can be strikingly expressed. 
The head tells on a first glance as an unmistakable likeness ; 
but scrutiny reveals the superficial mannerism of the handling, 
and the colour is green mud and crude red. Rembrandt, even 
in his earlier work, has not only vigour but also refinement 
of characterisation, and when he leaves the glazed-photograpk 
surface and green ivory colouring of the famous Anatomy 
Lesson for the rich colour and quality of that other Anatomy 
Lesson at Amsterdam, or The Jewish Bride in the same collec- 
tion, he has made a virtue of elements in painting which for 
the other exist as little in the greater number of his works as 
if these were drawings in black-and-white. Mr. Watts’s por- 
trait is so good because it combines so many elements of 
beauty, hits so many marks at once. There is one other 
capital portrait in the Gallery,and one that is likely to be 
passed over because the name of the artist is unfamiliar, and 
his work is carefully concealed in the farthest corner upstairs ; 
it isa head of Mr. Leslie Stephen, by Mr. Bosch Reitz. In 
colour-scheme and handling, it is as modern as Mr. Watts’s 
work is antique; but alike as a portrait and as a picture it is 
admirable. Let no visitor give up the circuit of the balcony 
in boredom before reaching this. Another portrait that has 
charm as a picture, is Mr. Mouat Loudan’s little girl on a red 
sofa, This is skied. 

Mr. Burne-Jones is absent, and his place is taken by a remark- 
able understudy. M. Fernand Khnopff, the Belgian painter, 
has taken over the mise-en-sc?ne and properties of the English- 
man, and has arranged them with very great skill. Indeed, 
in some respects of execution his skill goes beyond that of his 
original; his design has great simplicity in strangeness; the 


panelling, the landscape, and the blue and black stuffs are 


very happily conceived and managed. It is in his human 
type that he breaks down,—the face is repulsive. 

A design by Mr. Albert Moore hangs opposite the Watts. 
The carpet is a fine patchwork of colour, but the picture is 
unsatisfactory. <A figure without life and character can 
never be decorative, though if life and character be expressed, 
the convention may be as narrow as you like. Thus, Mr. 
Moore’s flesh would be better if it were quite flat, for its 
semi-realism is not successful as such, and spoils it as 
decoration. Mr. Albert Goodwin’s imagination has still 
more serious incoherences. He has a fine taste for sea- 
coasts with an Arabian suggestiveness about the forms 
of their rocks, and he will supply gorgeous wreckage from 
a fancy that rings oranges and lemons as readily as the 
bells of St. Clemens. But the figure in yellow, and the 
cliffs and sky, are sadly out of relation to all this. A 
picture, on the other hand, which is right in its main rela- 
tions, and singularly bright in effect, is Mr. Macbeth’s 
Alsatian Flower-Stall. The girl’s flesh is poor on a closer 
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a a 
view, but she takes her place well in the general scheme. Mr. 
Edward Stott’s pictures are always well imagined. How 
jolly, for instance, the idea of the blossoms against the brown 
field, in the ploughing scene! And the painter’s observation 
is very true up toa certain point in carrying out these ideas, 
as in the main relation of shadow and sunlight in the picture 
with the ducks; but there comes a point where it gives out, 
and dabs of tentative, too pretty colour take its place. Mr. 
Tomson’s hay-making scene has fine elements of design, 
but its colour and quality are hardly equal to its arrange- 
ment; it has the effect of an expanded sketch. Mr. 
Swan’s Slorm Siren is a puzzling work. It is extremely 
accomplished, it is delicate in drawing and colour, but 
there is a want of grip in it: so that the total result is petty, 
whatever the charm of the invention in parts. For coherence 
of effect, Mr. Lindner’s Swanage Bay is perhaps the best land- 
scape in the exhibition. 

Mr. Hallé continues to confess his admiration for his own 
works by hanging them in the Gallery of which he is a 
director. Damaging though the admission is to his reputa- 
tion for taste, it enables one to believe that it is in all sincerity 
of respect that he hangs many other paintings equally childish. 
But with what conscience does he admit the artists ? 


D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


_—— 


PROFESSOR SELLAR’S “POETS OF THE 
AUGUSTAN AGE.”* 

ProFEssoR SELLAR published his first volume, The Romain 
Poets of the Republic, in 1863, bringing out an enlarged edition 
ten years afterwards. His Virgil, the first instalment of a 
work on The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, appeared in 
1877. In the volume now before us, we have the remainder of 
what he wrote upon this subject. Unfortunately, it is not 
complete. Horace is fully treated, and the essays on Tibullus 
and Propertius are adequate; but Ovid, the most voluminous 
and the most versatile of Roman poets, has less than forty 
pages allotted to him. Professor W. P. Ker, under whose 
editorial care the volume has appeared, tells us that these 
represent “the notes made by Mr. Sellar for chapters on the 
same scale as the others.” We have nothing about the poet’s 
life, including the unsolved and perpetually interesting 
problem of his exile, and only one or two sentences about the 
poems of his later life, the Tristia and the Fpistolx ex Ponto. 
Professor Sellar also contributed some articles on later 
Roman poets to the latest edition of the Encyclopxdia 
Britannica. These, we hope, will in due time be col- 
lected and separately published. The total result may 
not seem much for the leisure—ample to the eyes of less- 
favoured persons—of a Scotch Professor. But the work is 
admirable in quality, and indicates throughout the unstinted 
pains, the fastidious care which the author gave toit. The 
author is perhaps seen at his best in the volume on Virgil, 
a volume which simply leaves nothing to be said about 
the poet—excepting, indeed, literary criticism, which must 
of course be inexhaustible—and in the six chapters which 
treat of Horace in the book now under review. 

Professor Sellar remarks with much felicity about the great 
lyric poet, that he was born just at the right time, and that 
his “character was formed to independence before the freedom 
of thought and action, enjoyed under the Republic, was lost.” 
“Had he been born a few years earlier, he might have been 
too far committed to the Republican cause ever to become 
reconciled to the new government. Had the date of his birth 
been somewhat later, ke would probably have been as little 
interested in the national fortunes, as little braced to manli- 
ness in thought and feeling, as Tibullus and Propertius.” 
That there was a decline in the poet’s standard of feeling, is 
acknowledged. The “Saviour of Society,” whom the world 
had welcomed with a genuine gratitude, has become the 
absolute monarch who must be addressed in language of 
almost servile adulation :— 

“During the twenty years over which the national lyrics of 
Horace extend, there is a great change in the aspect of the world, 


and a corresponding change in the public feeling of which Horace 
is the exponent. In the earlier Odes, Caesar is the hope of the 





* The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. By W. Y. Sellar, M.A., LL.D. 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets. With a Memoir by Andrew Lang, M.A, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1892, 








Roman world in its hour of danger and distress. In the Odes of 
the third book he is the true representative of an ideal Rome, who 
is called upon, with the aid of Heaven, by the inspiration of his 
genius and his devotion to duty, to transform the actual Roman 
world, torn in pieces by civil wars, corrupted by private vices, false 
to the standard of national honour and manliness, to this new ideal, 
in which the great qualities of the past should be revived. The 
feeling expressed in these Odes is genuine and spontaneous. In 
the Odes of the fourth book the ideal is supposed to be realised ; 
but there is less perhaps of the ring of genuine sincerity in the 
celebration of its triumph. The tone of the poet is more distinctly 
imperial than national. It is not Rome that is glorified, but the 
Emperor and the members of the imperial family. Even past 
history is pressed into this service, and it is as a glory of the 
Claudian family that the battle of the Metaurus is celebrated 
(iv. 4). The adulation which was the bane of the next century 
begins to be heard in such lines as 


Quo nihil maius meliusve terris 
Fata donavere bonique Divi. (iv. 2.)’ 

Another among the happy remarks on the poet’s attitude of 
mind is that “no one, of whom we know so much, seems to 
have combined in the same degree the capacity of being happy 
alone, with aptitude for and enjoyment of social life.” This 
combination accounts satisfactorily for some of the most pro- 
minent characteristics of his poetry, his love of Nature, and 
his genially social temper. He gives us some of the very rare 
touches of landscape to be found in classical verse, the pro- 
spect of Thrace in winter, as the Bacchanal sees it, covered 
with the sparkling snow, the scenery of the Sabine hills, 
Acherontia nestling among the mountains, and the shining 
cascades of the Anio. As for his temper towards his 
fellow-men, we may say that he contrived to make friends 
not only of all who were worth knowing among his contem- 
poraries, but of almost every tasteful and sympathetic reader 
in later times. 

But it is impossible to follow in detail a writer so full of 
suggestion, and who crowds his pages with results so 
abundant of observation and thought, as Mr. Sellar. We 
can but mention his estimate of Horace as a literary critic 
(chap. iv., specially dealing with the Second Book of the 
Epistles and the Ars Poetica), the discriminating analysis of 
the Odes (chap. v.), and a particularly able discussion of the 
characteristics of his various lyrical metres (chap. vi., sec. 6). 
We are inclined to doubt whether the epithet “stately ” can 
ever be rightly applied to the sapphic metre, which has a 
certain “trip” about it hardly consistent with this charac- 
teristic. What Professor Sellar writes about the alcaic is 
altogether admirable, not the least subtle of his criticisms being 
the remark that while Horace in his later work associates this 
rhythm “with the grave or solemn movement of his spirit,” 
yet, “ whether from the desire to show the versatility of his 
instrument, or to avoid the impression of monotony of effect,” 
he continued from time to time to employ it, as did the great 
poet from whom he borrowed it, for lighter themes. The 
peculiar force of the less-known metres is given with much 
discrimination ; nor does the writer fail to remark how “ the 
secret of their music was lost with their inventor.” The 
epithet nwmerosus which Ovid applies to him, indicates 
that his contemporaries appreciated his singular mastery of 
rhythmical effects. To imitate him is an act of daring which 
has been reserved for the moderns. 

The chapters on Tibullus and Propertius will be, perhaps, 
less generally interesting—for Horace has ten readers where 
the minor elegiac poets have one—but they are well worth 
study. As one would have expected from his tone of thought, 
Mr. Sellar is inclined to prefer the earlier poet. He states 
the case thus :— 

“In the present day the comparative novelty of Propertius, his 
irregular and daring force of conception and expression, and the 
ardour of his temperament, have altered the balance of admiration 
in bis favour; still, among scholars and lovers of literature there 
may yet be found those who would say of themselves ‘sunt qui 
Tibullum malint.’ In elegiac poetry, the most subjective of all 
the forms of poetry, it is impossible to separate sharply the im- 
pression produced by qualities of heart and character in the writer 
from the effect produced by his art. The personality of Tibullus 
is much the most attractive, much the most admirable of the three. 
In his art he is the most faultless, the most perfectly harmonious.” 
He prefers, indeed, the “tender” Tibullus even to Ovid, fol- 
lowing therein the judgment of Quintilian; but as has been 
said, his estimate of the latter poet has not been fully worked 
out. 

Here, again, it is impossible to give any idea of the detailed 
criticism which Professor Sellar brings to bear upon his sub- 
ject. One of the happiest specimens of it is to be found on 
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pp. 312-14, where he compares Propertius’s elegy on Petus, 
a young friend lost at sea, with Milton’s Lycidas. We can but 
quote the end :— 

«But the truest note of difference between the modern and the 
ancient poet is struck in the last lines of their respective poems ; 


in the sense of pastoral peacefulness and the thought of the con- 
sistent dignity of life, in the close of Lycidas— 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new— 
and the sense of almost heartless levity, and the thought of a 
marred and restless life, which are left on us by Propertius :— 


At tu, saeve Aquilo, numquam mea vela videbis : 
Ante fores dominae condar oportet iners. 


Milton’s great saying, ‘that he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to 
be a true poem,’ never received more confirmation than in the art 
and life of Propertius. What prevented him from bringing his 
great powers of genius into perfect harmony so as to realise his 
great aspirations, was that he could not harmonise his life.” 

We cannot conclude this article without a few words of 
thanks to Mr. Andrew Lang for his admirable memoir. He 
writes as a kinsman, a pupil, and a friend; while at the same 
time he brings to his work the keenly appreciative judgment 
of a scholar anda critic. The man and his work could not 
have been more felicitously described. The memoir has but 
twenty-four pages; but “quot bona tam parvo claudit in 
orbe”! 





SENSATIONS D’ITALIE.* 

M. Paut BourGcet has the true spirit of a traveller. No one 
better knows the feeling of travel,—that mysterious, delight- 
ful sensation which comes to some of us merely in turning 
over the leaves of a foreign Bradshaw or guide-book. He 
loves travel as the born traveller should, for its own sake: he 
travels as the born traveller should, without an object, except 
that of free movement, of rest, of variety. He has come to 
the conclusion that very little is to be learnt by journeying 
from place to place; he does not even find it of use in the 
pursuit of his favourite science, psychology. Having lived 
in different countries, in England, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, 
Germany, Greece, he tells us that he is no nearer to 
being able to give a true, fair, unvarying account of 
the intérieurs d’dmes of the different inhabitants of these 
countries. This study of cosmopolitan psychology was 
the passion of his youth; but the more he sees and 
learns and knows, the clearer his convictions, the more 
perfectly trained his intellect, so much the deeper does 
he feel his powerlessness. The minds of the nations 
will always escape from a definitive judgment; there- 
fore, to travel about the world in pursuit of this science is 
vanity. We may take this as tolerably certain, when it is told 
us by so careful and clear-sighted a student, so keen an analyst 
of human nature, as M. Bourget. 

Eppur si muove, as he himself says. He goes for loneli- 
ness, for freedom, for a return to Nature, and that enjoyment 
of her charm for which life in a great city gives no time or 
opportunity. He goes to visit Art in the places where she 
was born, among her own early inspirations. Passing among 
scenes of old history, characters only known in books take 
living form and walk before the eyes of his imagination. 
There is nothing practical in all this. It only produces 
feelings, impressions, the passing enchantment which is the 
joy of the true traveller,—“ sensations d’histoire, sensations 
d’art, sensations de nature.” But these experiences, if they 
may be called so, have their own great effect in widening the 
mental horizon, in arranging the relative importance of things, 
and teaching human beings a true perspective. M. Bourget, 
in his interesting remarks on these subjects, says that the 
Fathers of the Church, “qui restent les princes des psycho- 
logues et des moralistes, malgré le fatras microscopique de 
notre science actuelle,” were not so wrong when they compared 
human life to a journey, and mortal man to a traveller on his 
way home. 

In this most charming book, M. Bourget has allowed us to 
share in the sensations de voyage, the impressions of Nature, 
Art, and History received by him during a six weeks’ tour in 
Italy in the autumn of 1890. Almost all that he saw gave 
him pure pleasure. He does not join in the bitter cry 
now made by so many lovers of Italy over the havoc 
caused by modern barbarism and so-called civilisation in 
her cities. Only in one place, with regard to the pro- 








* Sensations d’Italie (Toscane—Ombrie—Grande Gréce). Par Paul Bourget, 
Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, 1891, 








posed restoration of the Cathedral of Orvieto, he lifts upa 
voice of warning, which must certainly be echoed by every 
one who cares for art and history. There cannot fail to be a 
tone of melancholy in the record of such a pilgrimage as this: 
but it is a melancholy full of charm and sweetness, Old 
medieval towns like Volterra, fastnesses of the hills, where 
Etruscan and Florentine ramparts are built into each other. 
monasteries, lonely and deserted like Monte Oliveto ; Monte. 
pulciano, with its rugged walls and palaces, its sad, unfinished 
cathedral, which contains grand statues by Donatello’s pupil 
Michelozzo Michelozzi; Pienza, the little half-forgotten city, 
with its stately buildings of the fifteenth century,—of all thoes 
and many more, M. Bourget has given us pictures ina few 
words, full of thought and feeling. No one ever touched 
the past with a more reverent hand ; the air of these old towns, 
of this country—mountain, plain, and lake—comes to him alive 
with that presence of invisible generations which is nowhere 
more evident and more marvellous than in Italy. A quiet 
tourist goes here and there with his note-book, refers to his 
Guide like other people, and his impressions, passed on to us, 
give us in our turn an impression of harmony, of a real under. 
standing, only to be gained by genius, between the writer and 
the scenes, the pictures, the people he writes about. 

Nothing in the book is more delightful than M. Bourget’s 
critical remarks on the paintings of Perugino, Bonfigli, 
Sodoma, Signorelli, and other less-known artists. We ought, 
however, to say at once that these remarks are purely literary. 
M. Bourget does not pretend to be an art-critic, and therefore 
not a single technical word, hardly a suggestion as to drawing 
or colour, will be found among these remarks of his. He only 
brings before us, as few people could, the expression of the 
pictures, the difference of the sensation caused by one and 
another, the degree in which the artist himself is shown in 
his work. It is, of course, what Emile Hennequin called 
“Vanalyse psychologique de l’ceuvre d’art.” It is M. Bourget’s 
favourite method carried out with his usual fineness of touch. 

His heart is especially with the old Umbrian masters, and 
he follows them lovingly through their cities, beginning with 
the mountain town of Citta della Pieve, where Perugino, 
Pietro Vannucci, was born. Here he sees Perugino’s moun- 
tain landscape, and in these old streets he meets the serious, 
dark-eyed faces whose ancestors once served the painter for 
models. Theinnkeeper, in his eyes, is a St. Jerome, the waiter 
a St. Sebastian of Perugino. But, above all, it is the soul 
of these old pictures that he looks for and finds. He feels 
that this, after all, is the one thing to seek in all works of art, 
—human feeling, human sensibility in all its shades :— 

“Or, qu’elle soit traduite par des mots écrits, par des sons 

orchestrés, par des pierres taillées, par des lignes ou par des cou- 
leurs, cette sensibilité est une. Toute la question, par dela les 
habiletés et les habiletés techniques, est toujours et partout d’avoir 
de l’Ame.” 
Thus defending his “literary ” study of these great works, he 
compares the Umbrian painters, with their power of mys- 
terious suggestion which keeps them ever young, to artists 
like Signorelli, who shows his power so triumphantly in the 
cathedral at Orvieto, but with all this strength of imagina- 
tion and skill of hand reveals nothing of himself, his own 
heart and soul. The argument is interesting to the last 
degree, and the conclusion is, that of these two types of 
artist—existing in every art—the one who effaces his own 
personality, the other who shows it in all his work, M. 
Bourget admires the former and loves the latter. It wasa 
most likely conclusion for a psychologue errant, as M. 
Lemaitre called him. 

But sensations dart have not more than their due share of 
space in this short journal of travel, though many people will 
find them more fascinating than other sensations which 
follow them. All through the book there are short studies of 
Nature exquisitely drawn. Such perfect bits of description 
as the following are scattered here and there throughout the 
pages, showing how poetry lives with science in M. Bourget, 
as perhaps it did in some of his dear Umbrians. He passes 
on into Magna Grecia, travelling further south as the year 
closes in :— 

“ Mais quoique ce fait ici un automne italien, c’était un automne 
tout de méme, et les allées de ce jardin d’Oria étaient plantées, 
au lieu de tilleuls embaumés, de mornes cyprés, noir et mouvant 
rideau A travers lequel je découvrais l’immense, la fertile plaine. 
Dans les buissons frissonnaient ces frileuses roses de Novembre 
qui ne jettent pas de parfums et que la premiére bise effeuillera.” 


Some of the strangest towns in Europe, seldom visited, too 
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a 
often fever-stricken, are to be found in Apulia, and that whole 


desolate country suggests the memory of the strangest of 
Emperors, Frederick II., and all his modern, mysterious, 
Oriental, un-Christian doings. At Lucera he established 
his extraordinary colony of Arabs, Mahommedans with their 
mosques, on the mainland of Catholic Italy; and still, after 
so many centuries, the population of Lucera bears traces of 
African blood. Any one who cares for half-forgotten history 
fall of romance, will share and enjoy M. Bourget’s impressions 
of this “land of Manfred,” with its legends of old fights and 
terrible tragedies. Modern interest is not lacking; for the 
traveller found a strange instance of the romance of modern 
history at the Castle of Cavallino, in the person of the patriot 
Duke of Castromediano, who sacrificed himself for his country 
in 1848. A far less heroic figure is Joachim Murat, of whose 
tragical fate M. Bonrget was reminded by the sight of a case of 
travelling plate marked with his initials in the museum at Bari. 

But the strangest sensation caused by this South-Eastern 
part of Italy, so wild, remote, and uncivilised now, but once a 
scene of prosperity and stirring life, is that of its lingering 

aganism. This impression seems to be strongest at Lecce, a 
wonderful little marble town, which, through the bizarre 
refinements of seventeenth-century Italy and Spain, suggested 
to M. Bourget a lingering corner of ancient Greece. The 
surrounding country is full of strange superstitions ; here, if 
anywhere, the old gods seem in fancy to hold their court 
still. Onsucha traveller no shade of this peculiar atmosphere 
is thrown away ; his sensations d@’histoire are as clear as all the 
rest. But we think that he found his most exquisite enjoy- 
ment where he gives us ours, in the country of St. Francis, in 
the streets of Perugia, in the presence of the sacred scenes, 
the sad and mystical figures,—“ les héroiques chevaliers de 
Vannucci.” 

To lovers of Italy, this book will probably have the addi- 
tional charm of revealing many of their own unspoken and 
unrealised thoughts; but no reader who cares for fine litera- 
ture can fail to find it delightful. 





SOME GOOD VERSE.* 
THESE are genuinely fresh and tender poems, not, indeed, of 
the higher kind of originality, not often marked by that force 
and depth of imaginative power which make the reading a 
sort of era in the mind of the reader, but still entirely free 
from the effort, the affectation, the imitativeness, which mark 
the great majority of the poetic endeavours of the day. Some- 
times they are deficient in clearness of drift; sometimes they 
repeat the same note until it seems to lose its significance 
and effect. But they are never deficient in genuine emotion, 
and never deficient in that passionate love of the beauty of the 
external world which seems to grow more and more distinct in 
the hearts of men as the crowding of the world diminishes 
century by century the opportunities for its fullest gratifica- 
tion. Tenderness is the specific emotion which seems to be 
most perfectly and most variously expressed in these poems, 
—expressed with the most delicate originality, and the most 
artless beauty. Take, for instance, this delightful little 
cradle-song :— 
“ Hushaby! the end of the day 
Drops into dark, and the roses turn grey; 
Bird-songs are silent, and footsteps are few, 
Night falls so softly for me and for you; 
Sleep! 
Hushaby ! the lily-buds white 
Shut up their secrets in shadows of night; 
Down in the meadow the flow’rs blue and red, 
Silent together, sweet head laid to head, 
Sleep !} 
Hushaby! the brook as it goes 
Whispers a story that nobody knows ; 
Out of the moonlight the angels let fall 
Beautiful dreamlets for little ones all— 
Sleep!” 
That is certainly not “composed ;” it has grown like a flower 
itself in the author’s heart, and though it is the song which 
expresses the feeling of the singer, not the feeling of the 
child for whom it is sung, it is none the less restful and 
soothing for that. Again, in its expression of tenderness 
both happy and sad, what can be more genuine and more 
perfectly artless than this P— 
“A FLOWER. 


Come, little blossom, the cold is past, 
Waken up and be glad at last, 


* Poems, By M. ©, Gillington and A, E, Gillington. London: Elliot Stock. 











Out of the brown earth peeping ! 
Many a leaf is born to-day 
Of the lovely marriage of rain and ray— 
Laugh while you may ! 
For the April skies are weeping. 
Ope, little blossom, and loose apart 
Your milk-white robes from your golden heart, 
A light in the leaf-shade making! 
This is the season when bees may woo, 
And butterfly lovers come courting you, 
Down in the dew, 
When the summer dawn is breaking. 


Hide, little blossom, beneath the snow ! 
Now is never a time to blow, 

In the dusk of the year’s declining ; 
Into the night must all things wend, 
Leaf and blossom, lover and friend— 
And so an end, 

While the frosty stars are shining.” 


There the music of the verse is at least as delightful as the 
tenderness of the thought, and the former not only expresses, 
but enhances as it should, the feeling that inspired it. There is 
nothing, indeed, in the little volume which exceeds this in its 
flower-like beauty and sweetness. Where these writers fail is 
when they attempt anything of a too ambitious kind. For 
example, the “Incantation” on page 50 seems to us a laboured 
attempt to express something which either does not deserve 
expression at all,—as it is an attempt to strain human nature 
beyond its power,—or, at any rate, should only be expressed 
by those whose hearts do really beat wildly against the limits 
imposed on them by human destiny. And we should doubt 
greatly whether the heart of either of these authors does kick 
against the pricks of human finiteness in that fashion, for the 
poem is certainly a failure. And there is an ambitious effort of 
the same kind in the poem called “ Dawn,” which makes too 
much use in the last lines of each verse of “apt alliteration’s 
artful aid,” and thereby extinguishes all the simplicity and 
genuineness which is the chief charm of this little book. When 
we are told of “ the pulsing passionate light ” and “the fathom- 
less farthest glow,” we know that the writer is on tip-toe. Now 
the greatest beauty and distinction of these little poems are that 
their authors are so very seldom on tip-toe, that they seem to 
sing out of their own hearts, and not out of any ambition to 
touch the skies. 


But this occasional straining is by no means common; 
indeed, it is veryrare. The only defect of any marked kind 
in this pleasant and taking little volume is a certain monotony 
of feeling. The love of Nature is eager, and the vision of 
Nature is living enough throughout, and the love-songs, 
whether of the West or East, are full of warmth and depth. 
But we should like a little more variety of subject, and a 
little less of the vibrating chord of melancholy passion. The 
poem called “A Blue-Stocking” is quite a refreshment 
amidst so many examples of a sustained “lyrical cry.” 
One looks for a little less pressure at times on the 
sympathetic nerve, for a little more playfulness, a few 
more intellectual studies, for a rather greater variety 
of moods. Of pensive and passionate attitudes of mind 
towards the earth and sea and sky, there is no lack, and 
for the most part these are all painted with freshness and 
force. But we feel as if poets who can enter so well into the 
hopes and fears and yearnings which associate themselves 
most closely with the pageant of natural beauty, should be 
able also to paint the more reflective and the more lively fancies 
which carry us out of the region of pure passion, and present 
to us some of the poetic aspects of those many sides of human 
character which are not saturated with emotion, but are pene- 
trated by humour, irony, or speculative wonder. In studies 
of this kind, this little book is deficient. In lyrics of the heart, 
and especially in the love of nature, it is rich. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THE work of Mrs. Alfred Marks is never commonplace, never 
deficient in a certain arresting quality; but her latest book is 
exceptionally striking and impressive. It is a long time since 
we have had a study of the disintegrating effects of sin at 





* (1.) Dr. Willoughby Smith. By Mrs. Alfred Marks (Mary A. M. Hoppus), 3 
vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. (2.) The Soul of Lilith, By Marie 
Corelli. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. (3.) A Man and a Brother. 
By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: Ward and Downey.——(4.) Pastor and 
Prelate, By ‘Roy Tellet.” 3 vols, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons.—(5.) Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea, By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus.—(6.) Nor Wife nor Maid. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
3 vols. London: William Heinemann.—(7.) Stolen Honey. By Margaret B. 
Cross, 2 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett, 
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once so truthful, so powerful, so terrible, and yet so fascinating 
as that which is to be found in the pages of Dr. Willoughby 
Smith. It is all the more intimately interesting in a creepy sort 
of way, because the central character does not seem of the stuff 
of which a criminal or a very gross sinner of any kind could 
possibly be made. We feel inclined to say to ourselves: ‘If 
he could become a murderer, so might any one of us.’ His 
intellectual endowments are certainly above the average; his 
moral endowments certainly do not fall below it; and he has 
one of those symmetrical individualities which seem to pre- 
sent no loopholes for the entrance of the most obviously vile 
forms of temptation. And yet it is to just such a temptation 
that he actually succumbs,—the temptation to a sin in which 
cruelty, lust, and treachery hold equal shares; the kind of 
sin which we are wont to regard as indicative of a nature that 
has long been thoroughly depraved. There can be little doubt 
that, as a rule, such indication is not misleading. The state 
of heart and mind in which it becomes possible for a man to 
commit a crime which, if known, would subject him to 
universal execration, is seldom, perhaps never, attained per 
saltum; but we are convinced that there are cases—and Mrs. 
Marks deals with one of them—in which a startling moral 
collapse seems to have no efficient antecedents, because the 
tapping of the resisting moral vitality has been so secret and 
insidious that even the victim himself is not aware of it. 
Twenty-four hours before his crime, Dr. Willoughby Smith 
was conscious of no declension from his original integrity, 
save the growth of an interest in Mrs. Hayward which was 
disturbing and injudicious, and which might, if not watched 
and guarded, become clearly dishonourable; and yet, while 
in this position, which seemed hardly serious enough to pro- 
duce apprehension of danger, the mere possibility of grati- 
fying his desires suddenly presented itself with such force of 
appeal, that with a certain fiendishness of cunning delibera- 
tion, he did to death the friend, the guest, and the patient 
whom every possible consideration of humanity, honour, and 
loyalty urged him to guard and cherish. Told thus in brief, 
the story of Willoughby Smith’s crime may seem not only 
repellent, but forced and unnatural; told as Mrs. Marks 
tells it, it is a convincingly truthful presentation of that 
treacherous insidiousness of an evil impulse to which 
is due almost every one of those sudden moral cata- 
strophes which startle as much as they horrify. With the 
commission of the crime the purely moral interest of the 
book culminates, but the intellectual interest remains as 
strong as ever; and as mere narrative, the third volume 
is the most impressive portion of the book. The out- 
ward imperturbability of the murderer, with, behind it, the 
growing sense of a steady diminution of his power of self- 
control, is delineated with an imaginative power that is ren- 
dered all the more effective by the consistent reticence of the 
literary treatment. The chapter in which the criminal tells 
something of his own story, as the story of a patient, to the 
strange clergyman whom he has heard preaching on the sub- 
ject of confession, and that other chapter in which he loses 
his head in making his appeal to Mrs. Hayward, are wonderful 
studies in the phenomena of incipient insanity,—the insanity 
of a nature which has voluntarily destroyed its own equi- 
librium. Dr. Willoughby Smith is what many people will 
call an “unpleasant” book, and, indeed, it does not aim at 
pleasantness; but as a study of the antecedents and conse- 
quences of crime in a nature not originally depraved, it must 
be regarded as a sombre masterpiece. 


Just as Ardath was the most successful, so is The Soul of 
Lilith undoubtedly the least successful, of Miss Marie Corelli’s 
semi-preternatural romances. Even Ardath was unequal, for 
while the Al-Kyris part of it was very fine, the London part 
was particularly poor; and perhaps the author’s present 
failure is due to the fact that the writer never gets far away 
from the Metropolis, the atmosphere of which seems to have 
both a depressing and embittering influence upon her. Her 
new man of mystery, El] Rami-Zaranos is at once a persona 
grata in London society, and an adept in occult arts, by means 
of which he preserves the body of a dead girl in a state of 
quiescent animation, in the hope of obtaining from it—or 
rather, from the soul which is not entirely detached from it 
—some knowledge of the apparently unknowable, some 
proof of the apparently unprovable. El Rami’s two réles do 


not harmonise at all satisfactorily, and if we are to accept 
as serious Miss Corelli’s introductory statement that her 





story “is simply the record of a strange and daring experi 
ment once actually attempted,” we can only say that the 
experimenter has lost all his flesh-and-blood in Passing from 
real life into her pages, and has become ag anomalous 
a being as the ordinary ghost or goblin of the stage. When 
Miss Corelli is not bewilderingly transcendental, she is depres. 
singly cynical; and in the expression of her cynicism, she is 
perplexingly inconsistent. For exaraple, she has nothing but 
scorn for a person “presuming to call himself a poet, and in 
the same breath declaring that he ‘ despises’ the world;” but 
on the very page which bears this contemptuous utterance 
she records with approval the conviction of her hero, El 
Raimi, that there is “something truly horrible and dig. 
couraging in the hopeless, helpless, absolute stupidity of the 
majority of mankind.” The only inference to be drawn ig 
that an opinion which is unworthy in a poet is admirable in a 
magician or a novelist, for Miss Corelli’s own scorn for people 
in general is only excelled by her withering contempt for 
literary critics in particular. Considering the nature of the 
extracts given in the publishers’ advertisements of the author’s 
books, this last expression of emotion seems rather ungrateful; 
but it is difficult even for the most amiable critic—supposing 
him to be competent as well—to indulge in ardent praise of a 
romance like The Soul of Lilith. There is plenty of imagina. 
tion in the story, but it is uncodrdinated, and therefore 
comparatively ineffective. 


At the crisis of the story told in A Mananda Brother, there 
is a certain sentimentality of treatment that, to our mind, 
somewhat impairs the general effect of a novel which is, like 
the rest of Mrs. Martin’s work, of more than average excel. 
lence. The relations between the brothers Monro are 
delineated very skilfully, with a finer and more complex 
truthfulness than that which belongs to a similar situation in 
that attractive story, Armorel of Lyonesse. Mrs. Martin is, 
perhaps naturally, careful to explain that her story, being 
written before Mr. Besant’s, could not have been borrowed 
from it; but for sensible readers there was no need for the 
disclaimer. The memorable Belt trial rendered the “ghost 
motive,” as it may be called, common property; and its capa- 
city for effective narrative-treatment is too obvious to allow 
us to wonder that a couple of novelists should avail them. 
selves of it. Mrs. Martin’s impostor is less amusing than 
Mr. Besant’s —indeed, “the cleverest man in London” isa 
true comedy figure—but Julius Monro is the more lifelike and 
credible; and the whole story of the fraud in the new book 
has greater vraisemblance than the similar story in its prede- 
cessor. Each is good in its way, but the ways are very 
different. The picture in A Man and a Brother of an originally 
noble nature struggling to raise itself from the degradation 
produced by the combined action of misfortune, alcohol, and 
opium, is drawn with real pathos and power; and if here and 
there we have a false touch, it must be admitted that the 
subject is one of great difficulty. There is not a single false 
touch in the portrait of the heroine, Marjorie Fletcher, who is 
satisfactory from first to last. Her bright shrewdness, her 
surface-hardness, and apparent lack of quick sympathy, witl, 
underneath them, a capacity for passion, and even for a certain 
measure of abandonment under the influence of a pure and 
strong emotion, are indicated by a fine dramatic subtlety, and 
not with the easier though more pretentious analysis of mere 
description. Indeed, A Man and a Brother is a capital story, 
which no intelligent novel-reader can fail to enjoy. 


In Pastor and Prelate, as in his first powerful novel, The 
Outcasts, ‘Roy Tellet” deals with a theme which is evidently 
attractive to him,—the woes of a good man who is made 
a social pariah by the pressure of hostile circumstance and 
unfounded suspicion, with the inevitable contrast between 
his wretchedness and the fall-fed, complacent prosperity 
of a sinner who has been able to conceal his sin, and to 
live a life which is one long pretence. The construction 
of the story has its weak place, for there is a certain lack of 
coherence in the accumulation of troubles by which the 
Rev. Marmaduke Jones is borne down to the earth. The 
evidence of misconduct is so ridiculously inadequate to prove 
the charge brought against him before the Bishop’s commis- 
sioners, that even the prejudiced parishioners of Huckleston 
could hardly have been impressed by it; and the mere fact 
of the prejudice—or rather, of its virulence—is left witbout 
sufficing explanation. The shy poet, scholar, and metapbysician 
might have been despised by the coarse-fibred Hucklestonians, 
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but he could hardly have been hated; and yet it is upon the 
relentless manifestations of their hatred that the story hangs. 
When, however, this one complaint has been made, no material 
is left for further carping at a very strong, fascinating, and 
pathetic novel. There is a grim irony of fate in the 
series of events which brings the old college friends, the 
Bishop and the Vicar, into the relations of judge and 
accused,—an irony which reveals itself with the gradual dis- 
closure of the facts by which their true positions have been 
reversed. The Vicar is a singularly fine study of a sensitive, 
shrinking nature, with no capacity whatever for aggressive 
conflict, but with a certain power of passive resistance indica- 
tive of latent strength, or of that inertia which serves many 
of the purposes of strength, which is often exhibited by such 
natures when pushed to the wall and compelled to act in self- 
defence. ‘The sub-story of Leonard Kyngdon’s love for 
Gwendreth, and his entanglement with that wily specimen 
of young-womanhood, Eggley Quicksett, is very well managed ; 
and there are some finely intimate touches in the presenta- 
tion of Eggley and elsewhere in the book, which incline one 
to think that “she,” and not “he,” may be the proper pro- 
noun to use in speaking of “ Roy Tellet.” However this may 
be, Pastor and Prelate is a novel of considerable imaginative 
grasp, and of real literary excellence. It lacks the sombre 
impressiveness of its writer’s first book, but it has a wider 
range, an added maturity, and a certain reserve of strength, 
which all indicate growth. 

It is superfluous to say that a novel by Mr. Clark Russell 
bearing such a title as Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea, is a story 
of the ocean; but it differs from most of its predecessors 
inasmuch as the interest of maritime adventure, pure and 
simple, is subordinated to another kind of interest which 
various dry-land novelists have of late selected as likely to be 
attractive to their readers. Mrs. John Campbell, a young 
married woman, is staying with her husband, her sister, and 
her two little children, at a quiet watering-place on the Bristol 
Channel; and during Mr. Campbell’s temporary absence, she 
goes out alone for a sail with an old and trustworthy fisher- 
man whom she has often employed. A fog comes on, and 
while the voyagers are making the best of their devious way 
homewards, the boatman falls overboard—apparently in a 
sudden spasm of some form of heart-disease—and is drowned, 
if, indeed, death had not overtaken him before reaching the 
water. The masterless boat drifts out to sea, and when Mrs. 
Campbell is rescued by a passing vessel, she is discovered to 
have received injuries which have entirely destroyed her 
memory of everything but her language,—an exception 
rendered necessary by the exigencies of the narrative. As she 
speaks English, she is presumably an Englishwoman; but she 
cannot recall her nationality, her name, or even her condition 
as wife and mother. Of course this absolute wiping-out of 
her past prepares the way for some complications,—among 
them an offer of marriage ; and it is the peculiar repugnance 
excited by this proposal which suggests to her the thought 
that she must be a married woman. Whether all the details 
of the “ case” are according to the books, we cannot say, and 
the leading idea has recently become rather hackneyed; but 
Mr. Clark Russell has treated it with considerable freshness 
of invention, and has produced a most readable story, the 
course of which must not be further disclosed. 

The novels of the author of Molly Bawn and Phyjllis are 
well written and interesting, to say nothing of other good 
qualities; but if any one were asked to describe them by a 
single epithet, he would say that they were pre-eminently 
bright books. No one could possibly call Nor Wife nor Maid 
a bright book. True, it ends happily, which is a great recom- 
mendation to a large class of readers; but the happy ending is 
only reached after wading through a perfect bog of miseries 
calculated utterly to depress and demoralise anybody who 
has not a morbid delight in being harrowed. There is certainly 
some relief, which is not to be despised, but, on the contrary, 
very much enjoyed, in the delightfully funny love-affair of the 
shy and learned Lord Pilminster and the neither shy nor 
learned Arabella; but it crops up too seldom to have 
any marked effect in the way of promoting cheerfulness. The 
harrowing business is done very well; indeed, our complaint 
is that it is done too well, for we are much more miserable 
than we should be in the hands of an artist inferior to Mrs. 
Hungerford. We will not say what the trouble is all about, 
save that it arises from an experience which is happily more 





common in fiction than in life; for as everybody who knows 
what is good puts Mrs. Hungerford’s books upon his or her 
library list, all courageous readers will find it out for them- 
selves, and they must be supported by our single disclosure 
of the author’s secrets,—the fact of the happy ending. They 
may find other support as well, for though the story is far too 
dolefal, the writer’s literary form has never been better than 
it is here. 

Seeing the obvious improbability of the situation, there is 
something surprising in the number of novels which tell the 
story of a bigamy committed by a man who is represented as 
a most admirable, indeed noble, person. As the crime is one 
of special treachery and meanness, it is not easy to make its 
commission the act of any one who is not a thorough 
scoundrel; but some novelists overcome the difficulty with 
considerable ingenuity, and it is so overcome in Stolen Honey. 
Of course every reader knows that in real life the kindly and 
honourable Major Blake could not possibly have wronged so 
callously and cruelly the innocent daughter of his old friend ; 
and his crime must, we suppose, be regarded as analogous to 
the old legal fictions of John Doe and Richard Roe, those 
non-existent persons who were used as expedients to bring 
the flesh-and-blood suitor within the cognisance of the Court. 
It is not, so to speak, part of the story proper, but a means 
to an end,—the platform by which the story is supported; 
and if the platform be accepted, there is little in the structure 
to lend itself to hostile criticism. Major Blake, when he has 
got well into his difficulties, shows himself a good deal more 
genuinely manlike than the majority of the masculine 
creations of feminine novelists, and his hard, narrow wife is a 
character very true to the nature of a certain class of women 
who seem most admirable to those who are brought least 
closely into association with them. In the story of Stolen 
Honey, there is little that is specially pleasing or edifying, but 
it is brightly told, with no lapse from refinement or good taste. 





ARGENTINA.* 

Mr. TURNER has a grievous subject, and grievous is the im- 
pression he contrives to leave upon his reader. We have read 
many unfavourable views of the Spanish South Americans, 
but never anything half so hopeless and depressing as 
Argentina and the Argentines. If we areto believe Mr. Turner, 
Buenos Ayres is the centre of the most despicable travesty 
of Western civilisation that the world has ever seen. It 
is a city of barbarism covered with the thinnest and most 
useless layer of Parisian polish. The natives are corrupt 
windbags; the foreign emigrants, swindlers or dupes. The 
whole country is, in a word, a gigantic fraud,—a City like 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden, only multiplied ten-thousand-fold. 
Though Mr. Turner no doubt exaggerates a good deal, there 
isa certain basis of truth for his assertions. The present con- 
dition of the Argentine Republic shows how low a country 
may be brought by speculation and land-jobbing. For the ten 
years previous to 1890, the whole energies of the country were 
devoted to the work of self-inflation. Stockjobbing, company- 
promotion, and the creation of bogus projects of every sort and 
kind, were the only national industries. At last the end came, 
and the fictitious prosperity of Argentina ended in a flash of 
blood and fire,—the Revolution of 1890. The Latin races 
have often shown a contemptible levity in regard to what 
is either a sacred duty or the worst of crimes; but their 
willingness to look upon treason as a holiday affair—a 
thing for squibs and crackers, in spite of the crimson stain 
upon it—was never more conspicuously displayed. The revo- 
lution, though some thousand men perished, was an Act of a 
comic-opera. Everybody fired at everybody else in a good- 
humoured way, and the fleet, without any special ill-feeling, 
bombarded the town in general. Here is Mr. Turner’s account 
of the matter :— 

“The Revolution was stifled—not for want of a well-conceived 
plan, not for want of the elements of success, but because at the 
supreme moment the splendidly reared fabric collapsed like a 
house of cards, and fell into complete disorganisation. Everybody 
wanted to command, and nobody was willing to obey. Large 
numbers of civilians who flocked to the revolutionary standard 
were admitted to the barracks, armed, fed, and—left to amuse 
themselves ; for no one with any real authority was found to drill, 
organise, or head them. Arms were distributed indiscriminately 
to whomsover chose to ask for them. The enemy might have sent 


* Argentina and the Argentines: Notes and Impressions of a Five Fears’ 
Sojourn in the Argentine Republic, 1885-90. By Thomas A. Turner. London: 
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and got away half the Remingtons in the barracks, and then 
turned them against the insurgents. For three days the latter 
dilly-dallied and shilly-shallied, wasting precious time, cooling the 
courage and trying the patience of soldier and civilian alike. 
Orders given by one chief to cut the telegraph and telephone 
wires, and tear up the rails, were countermanded by another; and 
meantime the enemy was creeping up into the best positions, 
augmenting its forces, throwing up entrenchments, fortifying the 
Government House and the Plaza Victoria, forming cordons, and 
hemming in the strongest party. It seemed as if the whole affair 
was looked upon almost as a joke. ‘ At times it was difficult to 
remember that heavy slaughter was going on all around; in many 
parts of the city people were chatting, joking, and laughing at 
their doors, whilst children were playing about the streets ap- 
parently without a care. The attitude of the foreign population 
was more serious; they seemed to see the heavy responsibilities 
of the position, and to accurately forecast the result of the insur- 
rection.’ Surrender was inevitable. The citizens were disbanded, 
told to go home, and vouchsafed no word of explanation beyond 
vague assurances that the cause had triumphed, that honourable 
terms of capitulation had been obtained, and that needless blood- 
shed would be avoided. But the revulsion of feeling amongst the 
populace was instantaneous and intense. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the people could be restrained from turning round 
and revolting against the revolters, by whom they declared and 
believed that they had been sold. They dispersed quietly, however, 
some with derisive laughter, some with stern resulve written in 
their faces and ominous murmurs on their lips, and nearly all 
crying aloud, ‘ Estamos vendidos’ (we are sold). A sergeant in 
command of a revolutionary piquet, which was ordered to surrender 
to the Government forces, turning towards a group of officers, 
exclaimed with bitterness, ‘And for this they called us out—to 
surrender without a struggle! Cowards! Poltroons!’ And so 
saying, he placed his rifle to his breast, and shot himself through 
the heart. Misguided man! One could understand his shooting any 
one else—any of those cowards or poltroons, but not his own brave 
self! All too quickly the victory of the enemy was proclaimed ; 
the Revolution was suffocated ; the great triple alliance had been 
vanquished ; and yet there had practically been no struggle—the 
civilians had not been called upon to fight! The police were 
again in the streets. Juarez and his ministers, who, with true 
Argentine courage, the moment the danger appeared, had fled 
from the city and hid themselves in a train a few miles out of 
town, on the Rosario Railway, now hastened back, mingled with 
the crowd, strutted, embraced, wept, laughed, rejoiced, and con- 
gratulated each other, as though they had each and all had a 
share in gaining the victory. Meantime, however, while the 
people, who had been afraid to put their noses outside their doors 
for three days, were now pouring into the streets and thronging 
the Plazas Victoria and Parque, the squadron was firing upon the 
city! Had the Government or the Revolutionists won the day ? 
What was false and what was true amidst so much conflicting 
evidence? ‘Time alone supplied the answers.” 


Oddly enough, however, the extraordinary fiasco produced by 
the bungling of the men who desired the Revolution led to 
an event which, to a limited extent, was honourable to the 
Argentines. What the bullets of the rebels and the shells of 
the fleet failed to do was accomplished by the mere weight of 
public opinion. Though the Union Civica twice disappeared in 
a burst of indignation and derision, the people were determined 
that Juarez Celman and his Ministers should go. As so often 
happens among Southern races, the people found a happy 
phrase, and that phrase bawled a hundred times a day by every 
man, woman, and child in Buenos Ayres, literally blew the 
President from office. The words, “ Ya se fué el burro,” “ The 
Donkey must go”—the “ Donkey” was Celman’s nickname— 
were on every one’s lips, and with an instinctive appreciation 
of the imperative character of the demand, Celman yielded. 
He had withstood or squared a revolt; he could not stand 
against or get round a popular cry. Mr. Turner’s account of 
the transaction is bright and amusing :— 


“Not the Junta, not the Unidn Civica, not the triple alliance, 
but the outraged people won the real victory. There would have 
been rivers of blood running in the streets of Buenos Ayres had 
not the sacrifice been laid upon the altar of the new-born deity— 
Public Opinion. With that sacrifice the people were appeased. 
Their demands had been met. They had established their 
sovereignty. They would have new rulers—of what kind they 
paused not to inquire, nor cared, so long as those whom they 
hated had been overthrown. They had what they wanted for the 
moment; anybody might take the praise and the credit. They 
became delirious with joy of their victory. The streets, the 
houses, the squares, the public offices, the whole city, nay, the 
whole courtry were in an uproar. The Junta raised its head and 
lifted its colours—it claimed the victory for its own! It harangued 
the people from the balconies, from the windows, from the house- 
tops, from the doorsteps, from carts, from the roofs of tramcars, 
from wherever human foot could find a lodgment. The masses 
went mad with entusiasmo frenético. They screamed, and shouted, 
and sang, and laughed, and danced, and embraced ; everybody was 
past containing. The air was rent with their vivas and tumultuous 
cries. The weak voices of the orators scarcely penetrated beyond 
the window-sills. But the crowd knew what was said; they were 
used to it. The catch-words passed on amongst them like wild- 
fire, each greeted with a tremendous viva. But far above all other 
cries, above the din and the roaring of the multitude, rose the cry, 
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* Ya se fué el burro !’ egan with the dawn—it stopped 

the darkness of the night. Old men shrieked it, infanta lisped ar 
Bands of youths, gangs of roughs, linked arm-in-arm, paraded the 
streets chanting the cry. In their hats they wore cards on which 
the words were boldly printed. Prints, banners, garments bore 
the same device. It was written in jets of gas, chalked on the 
walls, and stencilled on the pavements; it met the eye in ever 
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private and public place. 

The festa, for which the Revolution was made an excuse, 
lasted six days and nights. Illuminations, balls, processions, 
and meetings were carried on in one unending stream. Of 
the scenes in the streets Mr. Turner gives a very curious ang 
very graphic account :— 

“Traffic was paralysed in the central streets. The crowds filled 

the tram-cars, and clambered on to their very roofs. Every car- 
riage that attempted to pass through the masses at night with 
lighted lamps was stopped, and the driver made to extinguish 
them. One gentleman put his head out of the carriage window, 
and addressed the good-humoured crowd in these words: ‘ Ya que 
se ha apagado el gran farol para que sirve apagar los mios ?’ (* Seein 
that the Big Lamp is extinguished, what purpose will it serve to 
extinguish my gig lamps?’ By the Big Lamp was of course meant 
the fallen President, who was commonly depicted in comic cartoons 
as an ass with his head in a street lamp.) The speech was received 
with tremendous applause, and the carriage passed on in triumph 
with its lamps alight. Veritably the whole nation had gone mad, 
Yet to the honour of the Argentines be it recorded that there was 
no drunkenness, no pocket-picking, no riotous disorder. What 
damage was done was done by the roughs from the Boca and the 
riverside. The great multitude was frantic with enthusiasm, 
nothing more. Good-tempered laughter, a little horse-play, 
chaffing, and harmless joking, were the must heinous sins of the 
best-beha ved crowd I ever mingled with. Natives and foreigners, 
men, women, and children, old and young, rich and poor, white, 
black, yellow, and brown, all enjoyed the play, as if it were some 
immense and popular carnival.” 
Those who witnessed this strange scene, and who were his- 
torically minded, may have congratulated themselves upon 
the fact that they were beholding, on a smaller scale, the 
working of the spirit which ruled Paris during many of the 
earlier events of the Revolution. The Englishman imagines 
that revolution and treason are serious affairs, and must be 
conducted with set teeth and grave face. Not so the men of 
the Latin races. To them, revolutions are like race-meetings, 
with a certain amount of danger added. This attitude is well 
exhibited by a story which an able observer and critic of Con- 
tinental politics during a former generation was fond of 
relating. The political critic in question was engaging an 
apartment in one of the chief streets of Paris. The landlady, 
wishing, like all landladies, to make the best of her rooms, 
led him to one of the principal windows, and as she swung 
back the Venetian blinds, remarked : “ C’est par ici, Monsieur, 
que nous voyons passer nos révolutions.” The good woman 
was no cynic, but spoke from her heart, and just as an English 
landlady who harps upon the splendid view of the sea from 
the two-pair front. An Englishman feels disgraced at the 
idea of recurrent revolution. Not so a Frenchman or a 
Spaniard. 

Of the rest of Mr. Turner’s book we cannot find space to 
speak, though it contains much interesting matter. Its chief 
defect is a certain acrimony and querulousness of style, 
doubtless justified by his personal experiences, but out of 
place in a book which professes to be a serious attempt to 
gauge the Argentine problem. 





THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW.* 
Lavy Ineuis’s Diary of the Siege of Lucknow is a noble 
record of one of the most heroic deeds of history. We 
say “noble,” not as a word of vague compliment, but ad- 
visedly, and because it is the word which best expresses 
the courage, the sincerity, the humanity, and the refusal 
to yield one jot of heart and hope to the force of circum- 
stance displayed by Lady Inglis. Sir Thomas Browne says 
that “man is a noble animal.” Could he have read Lady 
Inglis’s Diary, he would have found ample warrant for his 
words. The test of true nobility of nature is the ability to 
suffer every hardship and every anguish, spiritual and 
physical, without demoralisation, without any breaking-down 
of the moral being. Judged by this test, Lady Inglis’s 


‘Diary deserves the epithet of “noble.” In her simple and, 


because of its simplicity, heart-enthralling narrative, the 
heroic tragedy of the defence of Lucknow is day by day 
unrolled before us. We hear the first faint mutterings 
of the Mutiny in her earliest entries. Then comes the gradual 
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drawing-in of the English and faithful Native forces in‘o the 
Residency ; and next, the beginning of the actual investment. 
From that day, one grief comes huddling on another, till the 
so-called relief of Havelock and Outram gives a momentary 
ray of hope,—we say < so-called relief,” for, in fact, it was 
only an enforcement of the garrison by a body of fresh troops, 
who cut their way into the beleaguered Residency, and, as it 
were, rekindled the well-nigh exhausted flame of resistance, 
not relief in the sense of rescue. Havelock’s succour only 
began, indeed, another stage of the long agony of the siege. 
It was a stage, however, brightened by thealmost certain hope 
of that final deliverance which came when Sir Colin Campbell 
marched his victorious troops to the battered gate of the 
Residency, and brought away with him the women and 
children, and the men who had held for eighty-seven days a 
position which no military expert could a priori have declared 
tenable for eighty-seven hours. 

It would be impossible to give any abstract of Lady Inglis’s 
Diary without destroying the interest of the narrative. All 
we can do is to pick out from her entries, and from the memo- 
randa by Colonel Birch which she incorporates therewith, 
gome of the most noteworthy facts that she has recorded. 
One of the first of these is her entry that Sir Henry 
Lawrence, a day or two before the beginning of the actual 
siege, remarked to her “that he considered the annexation 
of Oude the most unrighteous act that was ever com- 
mitted.” That this language was much too strong, we can- 
not doubt; but it is an interesting contribution to our know- 
ledge of the elder Lawrence’s attitude towards Lord Dal- 
housie’s momentous act. The rumours of what had happened at 
Cawnpore made the question,—W hat was to be done with the 
women if the Residency fell? a very serious question. Lady 
Inglis tells us how one of the ladies of the garrison consulted 
her on a point “which had been much discussed,”—namely, 
“whether, in the event of the enemy getting in, I thought 
self-destruction would be justifiable.” Lady Inglis made the 
answer which might have been expected from a woman 
possessed of deep Christian feeling and of the highest forti- 
tude: “I said, what I feel now, that it could not be right, and 
that I thought if the time of trial came, our God who sent it 
would put it into our hearts how to act.” “They told me,” 
she adds, “several of the ladies had poison at hand.” She 
tells us, however, that her husband, Brigadier Inglis, at 
one time—.e, when it looked as if the garrison would 
have to die each man at his post—‘talked of blowing 
us up at the last minute.” “But,” she adds quite simply, 
“I have since heard this would have been impractic- 
able.” The account of the messages written on tiny pieces 
of paper, rolled up tight and placed in a quill sealed at 
each end, which were sent out of Lucknow, is most curious. 
The quill messages sent by beleaguered Englishmen form, 
indeed, some of the most pathetic records of the doings of our 
race in India. The present writer has often held in his hand 
ascrap of paper, preserved amongst other Indian relics in a 
country-house in Somersetshire, which was written by a young 
English officer, and smuggled out of Seringapatam. The 
officer belonged to the British detachment which was captured 
by Hyder Ali. The prisoners, it may be remembered, 
were kept chained together for several years. The pathos 
of the letter rests in the fact that the writer uses his 
chance of communicating with the outside world, not 
to implore help, but to ask his mother’s forgiveness 
for some act of undutifulness with which he reproached 
himself, 

We have selected for quotation Lady Inglis’s entry on the 
day of delivery. Our readers must not expect, however, fine- 
writing and grand sentiments. If, however, they are attentive, 
and have not had their apprehensions blunted by the roar of 
those thunderous quadri-syllables with which modern fine- 
writers besiege our ears, they will find that Lady Inglis’s 
words speak to the heart :— 

“ Friday, 25th.—A day never to be forgotten. Heavy firing all 
round, and towards the middle of the day our relieving force 
could be descried. It was evident they were having a hard 
struggle, though the enemy could also be seen leaving the city in 
large numbers, swimming the river and crossing the bridges. We 
shelled them severely to expedite their departure. John had 
ordered us to remain in the room at the end of the court, and not 
to let the children out. It was almost impossible to remain quiet. 
Amidst the excitement, I was in great anxiety about Mrs. 
Cowper’s little boy, who seemed to be dying from bronchitis. It 


was wonderful to notice the mother’s love, so strong as to over- 





power all feelings of fear, excitement or joy at our expected 
relief ; she who had been so nervous and downhearted during 
the siege, now seemed to care for nothing and to hope for 
nothing but her child’s life. And yet I had heard her say 
she would not murmur if both her children were taken from 
her, for she anticipated a more dreadful fate for them. But to 
return. At3 p.m. John told us that hard fighting was going on 
near the bandstand, not far from our houses. At 6 p.m. tre- 
mendous cheering was heard, and it was known our relief had 
reached us. I was standing outside our door when Ellicock 
rushed in for John’s sword; he had not worn it since Chinhut, 
and a few moments afterwards he came to us accompanied 
by a short, quiet-looking, gray-haired man, who I knew at 
once was General Havelock. He shook hands with me, and 
said he feared we had suffered a great deal. I could hardly 
answer him; I longed to be with John alone, and he shared my 
feelings, for erelong he returned to me, and never shall I forget 
his heartfelt kiss as he said, ‘ Thank God for this!’ Yes, we were 
safe, and my darling husband spared to me. It was a moment of 
unmixed happiness, but not lasting.” 


The meeting between Havelock and Lady Inglis is charac- 
teristically shy and English. Imagine the embracing and 
grandiloquent language with which such an event would 
have been celebrated among people of any of the Latin 
races ! 

We must not close our account of Lady Inglis’s book with- 
out reference to the curious fact that, even after enduring the 
horrors of eighty-seven days’ siege, her sufferings were not 
over. She was shipwrecked on her journey home. Besides this, 
there is another circumstance, not generally known, which de- 
serves narration. When Lucknow was finally relieved, Brigadier 
Inglis implored Sir Colin Campbell merely to take away the 
wounded and the women and children, and to allow him and one 
regiment to remain in the Residency, and to keep flying the 
only British flag which had not been lowered in Oude. Inglis, 
after having endured an eighty-seven days’ siege with the 
utmost gallantry, had the opportunity of a perfectly honour- 
able relief offered to him. He deliberately desired, however, to 
refuse this relief, and to begin another beleaguerment of un- 
known duration, and one certain not to be accompanied 
with less suffering and misery. And this, too, not to 
save a cause or to protect his own countrymen, but to 
maintain a point of national honour. Surely no Spartan ever 
showed a nobler spirit. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Eunice Anscombe. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—The ability shown in this tale is chiefly in 
the delineation of the children’s characters. Bimbi and Bobo 
are sketched with true humour, but we cannot say that we have 
found much pleasure in the studies of the heroine or hero. 
Neither Godfrey Freeman, nor Albinia Verity, nor Eunice 
Anscombe is made really visible to our eyes. With the children 
he interest of this tale begins and ends, so far as the present 
reviewer is concerned ; but they are delightful. 


Maisie Derrick. By K. S. Macquoid. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
The heroine of Maisie Derrick being on the point of engagement 
to the young man of her heart, hard fate brings suddenly into 
her life a lovely young witch, whose powers of fascination no 
male breast can resist, and the book sets forth the consequent 
derangement and rearrangement of her domestic and love affairs. 
It is a weak story, to the end of which we doubt whether any one 
except a conscientious reviewer will persevere ; if, however, he 
does, the reflection most likely to suggest itself is that the pub- 
lisher’s reader by whom it was accepted must have been un- 
usually easy to please. 





From Life. By Wybert Reeve. (F. V. White.)—Mr. Reeve, 
who describes himself as “Comedian,” and whose name will be 
well known to English playgoers of a certain standing (he now 
resides in Australia), has put together in a pleasant volume many 
interesting reminiscences of his own experiences, and of his friends 
and associates, besides giving things that he has heard from others. 
Among the celebrities of the past, we find Edmund Kean; among 
those with whom this generation has been familiar, Sothern and 
Wilkie Collins. He is especially appreciative in describing the 
latter, whose relations with the stage seem to have been most 
amicable. Charles Dickens is another of his subjects, described in 
a paper called “Round about Gadshill;” but to apply to the 
novelist his own eulogium of Maclise seems a little extravagant. 
“ Ghosts” contains some curious experiences, but only one of his 

own experience, and that not a very remarkable one. Altogether 
this is a very readable volume. 
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Uncle. By Jean de la Bréte. Translated by John Berwick. 
(Dean and Son.)—“ Mon Oncle et mon Curé” is a pleasing prose 
idyll, to which Mr. Berwick’s translation does substantial justice. 
There is in the best French fiction a certain sweet simplicity 
and naiveté in the handling of character and situation which 
have been fully attained by no English writer, with perhaps 
the solitary exception of Goldsmith; and Uncle cannot be 
better briefly described than by saying that it leaves upon the 
imagination a very similar impression to that which is left by 
the immortal “ Vicar of Wakefield.” The childlike curé who super- 
intends the education of the heroine, and who is one part 
delighted and three parts terrified at her ingenuity in acquiring 
contraband knowledge, is a creation not unworthy of comparison 
with the good Mr. Primrose himself; and as Mr. Berwick has not 
adopted the whole of the original title, cne wonders why he did 
not call his translation “ My Curé.” The unconscious self-revela- 
tions of Reine herself have a delightful freshness, and though the 
story, as a story, is slight enough, the book has a winning 
simplicity and grace that are quite irresistible. 
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BRITISH SILK RENAISSANCE. 
RECENT and EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIALITIES in 
SILK (Dress and Furnishing) BROCADES, 
FIGURED SILKS, SATINS, 
GAUZES and CRAPES. 
Introduced b 


y 
Messrs. LIBERTY and CO., 
218-222 Regent Street, London, W. 


EXHIBITION 


(THIS DAY & following days) of 
SILK BROCADES, 


and Specialities of British Manu. 
facture for Personal Wear and 
Furnishing Parposres, 
(Admission by Visiting-Card.) 
EAST INDIA HOUSE. 





} 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICEs, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manntfactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 











Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
SM EDLEY'S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
” Turkish, Russian, and other Bath: 

Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking sal = 

MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 

HOME 


INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED, PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, w. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silke, 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockingsat 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PaTENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 














| This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 

| increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 

| stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 

| vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes, 

| If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


| 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Sl G H T. | Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 
| Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
| cases of dc fective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF = 

—The Lance 
IUustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans,—The 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plice at the WHITEHALU ROOMS, the 
Hétel Métropole, on SATURDAY, May 7th, at half-past 6 o’clock. 
The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES BOWEN, ‘Lord Justice of Appeal, in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowiedged by 
Sir JOHN EVKRETT MILLAIS, Bart., 8 A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer, 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
No. 19 §t. James’ s Street, S. We 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, Sydenham, S.E. 
Old-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Terms, 50 to 70 
guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


N ITALY, GENTLEMEN-FARMERS can INVEST a 
MODERATE CAPITAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects of 
large returns, Read National Review, June, 1891. Mr. E. STRACHAN 
MORGAN takes PUPILS on his FARM,—Address, Monte Fianc, Fiesole, 
Toscana. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 





At the SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held at Edinburgh on Tuesday, April 26th, 1892, the 
following results for the year ended November 14th, 1891, were reported :— 


9796 POLICIES WERE ISSUED, assuring - - - .- 
TOTAL EXISTING ASSURANCES at November 14th, 1891 
CLAIMS BY DEATH OR MATURED ENDOWMENTS, 


with Bonus Additions 


ANNUAL REVENUE- - - - 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS- - - 


£1,692,564. 
£21,988,746. 
£648,693. 


£1,006,720. 
£7,688,686. 




















BONUSES ALREADY DECLARED -_ =- 


£5,500,000. 





LOANS ADVANCED ON LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





EDINBURGH : 
3& 5 GEORGE STREET. 
Heap Office. | 





LONDON: | 


83 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C., 
and 3 PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


DUBLIN: 
66 UPPER SACKVILLE 
| STREET. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
paration for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills is at 31 Belsize Park 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


REPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
—Miss WOODMAN returned home, April 29th, 








OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

Kk. KAYNES (formerly Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford) The SUMMER 

TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 5th. Reference kindly allowed to 

Mrs, Benson, Lambeth Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwocd, Coniston; Pro- 
fessor Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., and others. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation - 13 miles from Londoun.—_SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 














LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT (Royal Naval School).— 
Head-Master: Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Scholar of 

Trinity College, Cambridge; First-class Classical Tripos; sometime Assistant- 
Master in Marlborough College. First-grade Public School, newly reorganised, 
Important advantages to Sons and Grandsons of Naval and Marine Officers. 
Preparation for open Scholarships at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and the Navy. SPECIAL CLASS for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 7 

For Prospectus, &c.. apply to the BURSSR, at the Cullege; cr to the 
£ecretary, Colonel NORTHCOTE, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 





— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £5) a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 














LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 
M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Healthy situation, facing suuth ; good cricket- 

ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 





OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. PHILPOTT, B.A. Oxon., re- 

ceives a few delicate or backward BOYS to prepare for Public Schools, 

Ten years’ experience. Large honse and playground, amongst pines; Bathing ; 

Riding lessons. A Matron assists Mrs. Philpott.—Helidor, Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th—-OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
liand 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 
Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-Class 

Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 

under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 

Villa in beantiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





Detar ty (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 
M.A. Oxon., PREPARKS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, S, Michael’s Vicarage, 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

lst and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Olassics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. on and Kin oy Pre ares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, %O A NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next—For full partioulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Deaun’s Yard, Westminster, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, thatthe next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence 
on MONDAY, June 13th, 1892,—In addition to the Examination at the University, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, Aberystwith ; Uni- 
versity College, Bangor; the Modern School, Bedford; Queen’s College, 
Birmingham; University College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for University 
College), Cardiff; the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only); St. 
Gregory’s College, Downside; the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; the Royal 
Medical College, Epsom; the Yorkshire College, Leeds; St. Edward’s College, 
Liverpool ; University College, Liverpool; the Owens College, Manchester ; 
the School of Science and Art, Newcastie-on-Tyne ; University College, Notting- 
ham; the Athenwum, Plymonth; Firth College, Sheffield; Stonyhurst Cullege ; 
and St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 

April 23rd, 1892. 


Registrar. 
UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 





near STOCKBRIDGE, 

HAMPSHIRE.—A high-class Private School for BOYS, long known for 
its ‘Science Teaching. Queenwood is absolutely in the country, and so healthful, 
it might be a health-resort. The SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and mgs Governesses, Visiting 

Teachers, Companions,-Lady-Houseckeepers, Matrons. chools and Educational 
Homes recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. F. B. 

WESTCOTT, late Fellow of Trin, Coll., Camb., Examining Chaplaia to the 

Lord Bishop of Durham, and for eight years Assistant-Master at Rugby. The 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May llth: An Examination for 

Scholarships will be held in July.—Inquiries to be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. — President : 

LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President : The Ven. the ARCHDEACON 

of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT TERM will BLGIN 

on SATURDAY, May 7th. Applications for Admission should be made to the 

Secretary, at the School, or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 

House, Clifton Down, Bristol.—Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 























URHAM SCHOOL.—FOUR JUNIOR and THREE 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £55 to £25 a year, will 
be competed for on June 29th, One Scholarship will be awarded for Mathematics. 
Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances,—Particulars to be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum, The Examination will be held at ae pennngy J and ut Oxford, There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 








RIVATE TUITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of 

20 years’ successful experience, receives EIGHT PUPILS, under 15 

years, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life. Great educational 

advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a refined Christian 

home, Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Terms, £75 a year. Cricket, 

tennis, gymnasium, sea-bathing,—Address, ‘‘ CLERICUS,” 22 Merrick Square, 
London, 8.E. 


O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 








HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A COURSE of NINE 
LECTURES on “ The Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated b 
the RELIGION of the ANCIENT HEBREWS,” will be delivered by Mr, CLAUD. 
G. MONTEFIORE, M.A., at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street (Dorset 
Street entrance), on the following days, viz. :—Wednesday, 11th; hog Ss 18th ; 
Wednesday, 18th; Friday, 20th; Wednesday, 25th; Friday, 27th; and Tuesday, 
3lst May; and Thursday, 2nd, and Friday, 3rd June, at 5p.m., Admission to the 
Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of at- 
tending the Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to Messrs, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATH, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than May 2nd, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Montefiore at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Monday, 9th; 
Tuesday, 10th; Monday, 16th; Tuesday, 17th; Monday, 23rd; Tuesday, 24th; 
and Monday, 30th May; and Tuesday, 7th, and Wednesday, 8th June, at 5 p.m, 
Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & GO.’S NEW Books, 


NOW READY. 
THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND, 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the DUC DE B 
‘ of the French pA sec SOGieR, 


With an Introdu:tion by the Hon. WHITELAW REID. 


Ind vols. Vols. I and JI. translated by R. LEDOS DE BEAUF , 
IL, IV., and V., by Mrs, ANGUS HALL, 3 Vols 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, Fac-similes of Handwziting, &c., price 21s, each vo"ume 


By CLARA LEMORE. 
A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Clara Lemore, 


Author of ** A Harvest of Weeds.”’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d, 


By C. J. WILLS. 
HIS SISTER’S HAND. By C. J. Wills, Author of 


‘The Pit Town Coronet,” “ John Squire’s Secret,” “ Jardine’s Wife,” 
“In the Land of Lion and Sun,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, Sls. 6d 
Second Edition now ready, j 

“ We can only advise novel-readers to take their fill as soon as 
the feast provided,”—Athexzum, rae 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence Marryat, 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, Fifth Edition now ready. 


By ‘‘RITA.” 
BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by “Rita,” Author 


of “Dame Durden,” “My Lady Coquette,’ &. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
price 3s, 6d. 7 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Churchmen and Churchwomen, 
Illustrated. Price ONE SHILLING Monthly, 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
A CuHarity CLEARING-HovsE, * Rev. 8S. A. Barnett. 
Tue House THat Jack Buitt. By H. Ormonde. 
Sreciat Forms or Prayer (16TH CENTURY). By Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D; 
WELLS CATHEDRAL, (Lilustrated.) By Rev. H, Hayman, D.D, 
How WE CLIMBED FLamBro’. By “ Signor,” 
Tue Lire aND WORKS OF WILLIAM Hunnis. By O. C. Stopes, 
Cuurcu Foux-Lorre.—IV. By Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.8,A. 








GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, 
39 CHARING CKOSS ROAD, LONDON. 


| ern ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


—— 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 


attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER, 


H E RUPTURE SOCIETY. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purpose of supplying 
Trusses to the necessitous classes. Every subscriber of £1 1s. per annum and 
every donor of £10 10s. in one payment is entitled to three letters of recom- 
mendation annually, 
The poor of either sex afflicted with Rupture may obtain lists of subscribers 
from the Secretaries or Collector, and in urgent cases an order for a Truss may 
be obtained from the trussmaker, 108 New Bond Street, W., without the produc- 
tion of any letter of recommendation. Within the last eight years more than 
1,250 letters have been sent to Charitable Societies and to the clergy of the poorer 
districts in London for distribution. 
Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; the Collector, Mr. Wm. Abrams, 73 Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; and by the Secretaries, at 27 Great James Street, Bedford 


Row, W.C.—By order, 
WM. MOSELEY TAYLER Joint 


eee £14,000,000 











Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


WM, CHURCHILL TAYLER, Secretaries. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 
FOR 


THE BEST 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EP PSs’S 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


COCO A 


_NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of 


chronic indigestion, disordered liver, and 
general debility, these Pills are wonderfully effective. 
They indeed have so general and powerful an effect 
on the whole system that they clear away or ward off 
most of the ills that flesh is heir to, They cleanse the 
bowels, purify the blood, correct the bile, give tone 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French eee: They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.0, GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


to the stomach, excite a healthy appetite, produce 
sound sleep, and impart increased energy to both 
mind and body. The admirable properties of these 
far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to require 
any encomium here, as they are resorted to by rich 
and poor of every nation. The cures they effect are 
not temporary or imperfect, but they bring about a 
marvellous and most beneficial change throughout 

| the entire body, and enable it with renovated powers 
PARIS, 1878, | to resist the approach of all future attack, 
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en. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINF. 


No. 919. MAY, 1892. 22. 64. 


ConTENTS. 
MORALITY IN THE 
gATION, SOCIAL ORDER, AND 
OTSEED STATES or AMERICA, 
‘Tar YARROW OF WorpDswoRTH AND Scott. By Pro- 
fessor J. Veitch. 
{He MATHEMATICAL Master’s Love-Storr: A 
RECORD. 
OpruM-SMUGGLING IN INDIA, 
Dua. Chaps. 10-12. 
Recent Books ON THE CounTRY. 
BEAM-TRAWLING. 
SKETCBES FROM EasTeERN TRAVEL. (Conclusion.) 
Aw OLD SOLDIER. 
Grex SouneTS. By C. A. Kelly. 
g 
Eigut-Hours QUESTION AND THE DOUBLE-SHIFT 
ba By Warneford Moffatt. 
Wiu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. 


marcK. By Poultney Bigelow. 
que PRoTECTIONISTS OF NEw SouTH WALEs. By 
Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. 
ARCBBISHOP WALSH AND THE ConVENT ScHOOLS, By 
, W. Russel], M.P. ; 
ensot TrutHs. By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, 


._ or BaLpwin. By Vernon Lee, 
Pirr’s War Pouicy. By a Foxite. 
Tur TRUTH ABOUT THE RusSIAN JEW. By Arnold 
White. 
PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.—I, By 
the Bishop of Colchester. 
PEERS AND THE House oF Commons, By St. Loe 
Strachey. 
ViaNETTES IN SPAIN. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Tur TEACHING OF LONDON.’ 
J. A SCHEME FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
H. Llewellyn Smith. 
II, A Poputar Universtiy, By the Editor. 
IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


By 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MAY, 1892, 


MrmMoraBLE DissoLuTions. By G. Barnett Smith.} 

THE LIBERAL OuTLOOK. By T. Wemyss Reid, 

Recent €ciencEe. By Prince Kropotkin, 

Srupies OF New York SOcrIEtTy, 
Williamson Hazeltine. 

A Maort MeetiIna. By the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Meath, 


By Mayo 


How GenErRAL GorDON waS REALLY Lost. By 
Surgeon T. H. Parke. 
Tue M:aninG OF A Basy’s Footprint. (With 


Illustrations.) By Dr. Louis Robinson, 

HovsrHoLp CLusBs: How WIL THEY AFFECT SMALL 
HovsrHotps? By Lady Margaret Hamilton. 

A DFFENCE OF THE SO-CALLED “‘ WiLD WomeEN.” By 
Mrs, Mona Caird, 

Tue Decay or THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY IN INDIA. 
By the Hon, Odai Partab Singh, Rajah of Bhingah, 

Lost In THE Rockrirs. By W. H. Grenfell. 

ONE OF THE ‘'Six HuspRED’’ ON THE BALACLAVA 
Cuarcr. By J. W. Wightman (late 17th Lancers). 

STEVENS AND THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL, By 
Walter Armstrong (Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland). 

List OF SUBSCRIBERS THE TO SHISHKOFF RUSSIAN 
FaMINE Funp (with Letter from Mr, E. W. Brooks). 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents. MAY. Price 2s, 6d. 


1. “The Great West” of Australia. By Matthew 
Macfie —2, Laurence Oliphant.—3, A Plea for Land 
Nationalisation, By Clement M. Bailhache.—4, The 
Ethics of Gambling. By James Oliphant.—5. The 
Social Reformer in Fiction. By Frederick Dolman. 
—6. The Remnant of a Great e. By Henry W. 
Wolff.—7. Two Early Romances,—8, Contemporary 
Literature.—9, The Drama, 


London: EpwarpD ARNOLD, $7 Bedford Street, W.C. 





A copy of this Work has graciously been 
accepted by her Majesty the Queen. 





Just published, in 3 vols, 8vo0, 3s, 6d. each, 


UR HUMBLE FRIENDS and 

FELLOW-MORTALS. By Gorpon STABLES, 

M.D.,0.M., R.N., Author of “In Touch with Nature,”’ 
Our Friend the Dog,” &c, 


Vol. I. Frrenps or HoMESTEAD AND FARM. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

Vol. II. Frrenps or Hearta Anp Home. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

Vol. IIT. Frienps in Woop anp FIE.p. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 


London: Smmpgix, MarsHaLL, Hamittoy, KENT, 


and Co., Limited, 








The ART JOURNAL. 
—MAY NUMBER, now ready, 1s. 6d., 
contains HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
Original Etching by Herpert Dicx- 

and the following Illustrated 

Articles :—Tur Lare Mr. Ley.annp’s 

With 8 Illustrations.— 

Tue AcADEMY oF INTENTIONS. With 

2 Illustrations—An UNKNOWN GLEN. 

With 9 Illustrations.—Davip Murray, 

A.R.A. With 4 Illustrations.— JAPANESE 

Porrrery. With 8 Illustrations. 


SEE ; 


COLLECTION. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents, MAY. 2s, 6d. 


In Coomse Woop. By William Pitt. 

SocraLism. By Hon, George C. Brodrick, Warden, 
Merton College. 

Tue FEMALE Quixote, By Austin Dobson. 

Mr. CHAPLIN AND THE CATTLE TRADE. By W. E. 
Bear. 

THe New Wepteck. By Lady Greville. 

THE ConsoLaTions OF M.Renan. By Sidney J. Low. 

focreTy rn Corsica. By Basil Thomson. 

THE GUANCHES OF TENERIFE. By Charles Edwardes, 

VOLTAIRE aND Kin@ Sranisztas. By H. W. Wolff. 

In THE WAKE OF THF RED Van. By Lady Blake. 

AMONG THE Booxs.—CORRESPONDENCE, 


W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Quarterly, Sixpence, 


ANORWEGIAN VOCABULARY, with 


Useful Sentences and Hints Anent Norway and 
Norskfolk, is added to The HBRETIC for 
APRIL. 


CHARLTON TucKER, 26 Beauchamp Av., Leamington, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. 6d 
THOUGHTS AND TEACHINGS OF 
LACORDAIRE. 

With Portrait. 


M. H. GILL and SON, Dublin. 


USE 


rR. Y's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ... . 
TRGWORVG BME, « 2c. caccnsanciacessccsasce 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on —— to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 








Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Joint 
ecretaries, 


Ww. 0. et SDONALD } 
F, B, MAODONALD, § S 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK, 


ACROSS THE PLAINS, 


W:th other Memories and Essays, 

Is now ready, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 67. 

“Tf there is anyth'ng more masterly in modern 
English prose, anything saner, more human, more 
stimulating, we do not kuow it. Broad sympathy, 
shrewd insight, imperturbable good humour, in 
short, true humanity, is the note of them all.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 


MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW TRAGEDY, 


THE SISTERS, 


Will be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A VALLEY of SHADOWS. By 


G. Comore, Author of ‘A Conspiracy of 
Silence.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A story which assuredly will be read with great 
pleasure......well conceived and developed with skill 
and power.”—Scotsman, 


The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By 


Leonarp Merrick, Author of ‘Violet Moses,’ 
(Shortly. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ALL SORTS 
and CONDITIONS of MEN.” 


VERBENA CAMELLIA 
STEPHANOTIS, &. By Watrer Besant, 
Author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Shortly. 


SIX-SHILLING BOOKS.—In crown 8vo. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. Vol. VII. TALES of the PACIFIC 
SLOPE.—II. With a Portrait by John Pettie, 


WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS. 
Selected by W. M. Rossetti. With a Steel- 


Plate Portrait. Buckram, gilt top, 
IN the MIDST of LIFE: Tales of 


Soldiers and Civilians. By AmBRosE Bierce. 
“* Mr. Bierce...... has a fresh, independent style and 
spirit which make him very attractive.’—Braiford 
Observer. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
GREEN as GRASS. By F. M. 


ALLE*. Author of “Through Green Glasses,” 
&c, W.th a Frontispiece by Joseph Smyth. 


ST. KATHERINE’S by the 
TOWER By Watrer Besant, Anthor of 
“*Dorot y Forster,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by C. Gr en. 

“The attraction of the book is undeniable; it is 
like an old picture, full of quaint characteristic 
charm.”—Guardian, 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S 
CLIENT, and SOME OTHER PEOPLE. By 
Bret Harte, With a Frontispiece by Fred, 
Barnard. 

“In all Bret Harte’s stories there are fancy, 
ingenuity, and high literary qualities, as well as 
those of the humourist...... great artistic qualities,”’— 
Nat onal Review. 


The JUNIOR DEAN. By Alan 
St. Ausyn, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” 
**It would be difficult to find more delightful 
pictures of college life...... The book is well and 
pleasantly written, and has strong human interest,” 
—Morning Post. 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ELECTIONS and ELECTIONEERING, 
from the STUARTS to QUEEN VICTORIA, 
By Josrrn Greco. A New Edition, with 92 
Illustrations from Political Squibs, Lampoons, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, [Shortly. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter 
Besant. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts, 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, with additional Illus- 
trations and a new Preface, Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

** An admirable picture.”’—Illustrated London News, 


HINTS on COLT- BREAKING, 
By W. M. Hutcuison., With 25 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART 
HANDBOOKS, 
ACADEMY NOTES. With Sketches, ls. 
NEW GALLERY NOTES. With 
Sketches, 1s _ 
The PARIS SALON. With Sketches, 3s. 
PARIS SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. 
With Sketches, 33. 6d. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 

Contents for MAY :—Tue Man with No Grit: A 
Story. By Lynn Oyril D’Oyle.—A OnILp-PoET: 
Watt WHITMAN. By Pauline W. Roose.—ImITaToRS 
AND Piagiarists. By W. H. Davenport Adams.— 
Gonpoiers’ Sones. By L. Alex. Smith.—Prorer 
Diet FoR Hot WeatHer. By Dr. N. E. Yorke 
Davies —WINTER PictuRESQUE. By Rev. M. G. 
Watkins, M.A.—Tur GATEWAY OF A CONTINENT. By 
A. G. Hyde—Lorp Tennyson’s New Ptiar. By 
Justin H. McCarthy, M.P.—MarGarxt OF NAVARRE, 
By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 








&e_ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


At ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES. 


ALITTLE TOURin IRELAND. By an Oxonian 


(Dean Hote). With nearly 40 Iilustrations by John Leech. A New Edition, large imperial 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


*.* The limited LARGE-PAPER 





EDITION of 100 Copies has been subscribed ty the Trade. Appl'cation for 
Copies should be made to the Booksellers. 


At ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GAR- 


DENER. By the Very Rev. S. REyNotps Hoe, Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘‘ A Book about Roses,” 
&c. With Steel Frontispiece, erown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ConTENTS :—The Joy of a Garden—The Gardener’s Dream—The Six of Spades—My First Fight in the 
Wars of the Roses—Some Cornish Gardens—Spring Garden at Belvoir—Alpine Gardens—The Carnation—A 
Wall of Flowers—Types of Gardeners—Love among the Tea-Rose3 ; &c. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Canon BELL, D.D. 


The NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, and other 


Sermons. By Cuarzs D. BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION of M. FOUILLEE’S FAMOUS WORK. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STAND- 


POINT. Translated from the French of ALFRED FovuILLée, by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., Head- 
Master of the Marling School, Stroud, Forming a New Volume in ‘‘ The International Education 
feries.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


*A PERFECTLY CHARMING BOOK.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. 


Reyyotps Houe, Dean of Kochester. Popular Edition, small crown 8vo, 2+, 61, 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. A Popular Book of 


Natural History. By Professor C. Ltoyp Morcan, F.G.S. With nearly 60 Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
** One of the most simply delightful books about natural history that has come under our notice since the 
days of Frank Buckland.’’"—Guardian. 


The SPRINGS of CONDUCT. By Professor C. 


Lucypy Moraean, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Animal Life and In telli- 
gence,” &c, New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3-. 61. 





DR. WORMELL'S TEXT-BOOKS 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, 3s, 6d. net; 
with Answers, 4s, 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 3s.nct. (Solutions 


FRENCH TEXT -BOOKS. 


MONTECRISTO, Edited by F. Tarver, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
QUATRE-VINGT-TRIEZE. Edited by J. Boielle, 
23. 6d. net. 





just ready.) PERDUE. Edited by J. Boielle. 2s. Ga. net 


FRENOH REVOLUSION READINGS. Edited by 


LECTURES on SOUND. lz. vet. A.J. Smith, M.A, 2s, net. 

LECTURES on LIGHT. 1s, net. LES TROIS MOUSQUELAIRES. Edited by M.C. 
Sumichrast. 3:. dd. 

LECTURES on HEAT. 1s. net. MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited by A. J. 





Smith, M.A. 3s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fndia Dffice. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Parrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PREsSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 

CrarinMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of er.” DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
s 

Purysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


AcTuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SrecreTaRy—MATTHEW 


HODGSON, Ksq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 








This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTvaL PrinoiPue, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,705,524, aND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— . 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Exp of Manage { are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UntTeD Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE sEcuRITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Boxvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GrantTeD at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














MESSRS, METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


and other Verses. By Rupyarp Kreina, 
Extra post 8vo, printed by Constable on laid 
paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch hand-made 
Large Paper, price £1 1s. net. 
And an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Paper, 
price £2 2s. net. 


Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once, 





Cardinal Manning’s Life. 
CARDINAL MANNING: a 


Biography. By A. W. Hurroy, M.A. With 


Portrait and Bibliography, crown 8vo, 63, 


New Novel by Mr. Baring-Gould. 
IN the ROAR of the SEA: a 


Ta'e of the Cornish Ovast, 
GovuLp, Author of “ Mehalah,” 


By 8. Bartye- 
3 vols., 3s, Gd, 





The POISON of ASPS: a 


Novel. By R. OntoON PRowsE. Orown 8vo, 63, 





ENGLISH SOCIAL _  RE- 
FORMERS.—MORE, MAURICE, KINGSLEY, 
CARLYLE, RUSKIN, &. By H. pz B. Grssins, 
M.A., late Scholar of Wadnam College, Oxon., 


Cobden Prizeman. Crown 8vo, 23, 6d, 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 





Price One Shilling. MAY, 1822. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 36. 


THe TEMPORAL POWER OF THE Pore. By Signor 
crispi, late Italian Premier 

ANARCHISTS AND THE DYNAMITE SCARE. 
Stepniak. 

Typxs OF CHARACTER IN THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 
By the Countess of Oork, 

WaNTED—A New Party. By Frederick Greenwood. 

A NoTE ON THE CENSORSHIP. By William Archer. 

Tre ILLITERATE VoTER, By the Right Hon, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Bart. 

By J. 


By 


MASHONALAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
‘sheodore Bent. 

LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE 
(Coucluded), and Letrers or JaNeE WELSH 
CARLYLE TO AMELY BOLT«. 

Our ParisH IN 1RELAND. By Lady Blake. 

LITERATURE , By Edmund wosse. 


“Dmama, By W. L. Courtney. 
LONDON : 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


AND NEW YORK: 16 EAST 16th STREET, 


Paris: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI, 

Berry : ASHER and OU. 

Leipzig: BROCKADS. 

RorrerpDamM: H. A. KRAMERS and SON. 

Vienna : GEROLD and CO. 

Catcutta: THACKER and SPINK. 

MELBOURNE AND Sypney: E, A, PETHERICK 
and CO. 


THE 





SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HE FATE of the DEAD: an 
Address to Laymea. By Tuomas Ciarke, M.D. 
* An earnest and thoughtful discourse, written to 
defend and enforce the doctrines of Christianity 
ag»inst modern scientific scepticism and religious 
apathy.” —Scotsman. 
** An intensely thoughtful aud carefully considered 
inquiry.”’—Publ c Opin‘on, 
London: F. Noraatk, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


HE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Monthly, SIXPENCE. 

‘he MAY NUMBER, now ready, contains Artic'es 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; Professors 
Plummer, H, E. Ryle, C. H. H. Wright, and 
Kothe; Principal T. Witton Davies; Rev. F. W. 
Bussell, M.A. Oxford, &c, 

** A mine of wealth for the student and preacher.” 
—Christian Commonwealth, 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Ciarx, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPEIN, —” Hamittoy, KENT, 
and Co. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror MAY, 1892. 


1, Gov’s Foot. Chaps, 19-23, 

“SotvituR Acris Hrems.” 

Aw EpIsopE IN THE LIFE OF GOUNOD. 
4, LovE’s PromIsED LAND. 

5, JASMIN, THE GASCON PoeET. 

6. AN OLD-WoRLD PHILOSOPHER. 

7, ‘Tue REPROOF OF CHANCE,” 
8. 
9. 


9 
a 


ad 


MADAME DU CHATELET. 
ROSEMARY FOR REMEMBRANCE. (Conclusion.) 
10, DRYDEN AND Ben JONSON, 
11, ANNTJE. 
12. Tue SmitHs’ STRIKE. 
13, AunT AnnE. Chaps, 12-13, 








—_—— 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 


AUTHOR of “A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS,” &c. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


8 vols. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


AUTHOR of “The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


3 vols. 





By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS, 


AUTHOR of ‘‘ MASTERS of the WORLD,” &c. 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


3 vols, 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER, 
AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 
BID ME GOOD-BYE. = 


Also, now ready. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. 


2 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishirs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


THE NINE’ CIRCLES 


OF THE HELL OF THE INNOCENS. Compiled by G. M. KuoprEs. With 
Preface by Frances Power Cossk. 8vo, cloth, 157 pp., 1s., post-free. 
London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 











Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d. 


ADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vindication of Neo- 
Materialism. In Two Essays.—l. Constance Naden: a Study in Auto- 
Monism.—2. Pseudo-Scientific Terrorism. By Grorce M. McCrie, Editor of 
“Farther Reliques of Constance Naden.” With an Appendix, reprinted from 
the Journal of Mental Science. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
n quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ‘acerca OF 
GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP, 


ARCHITECT oF THE ScoTT Monument, EpinsureH. By THOMAS BONNAR, 
F.S.A.Scot., Author of ‘The Present Art Revival,’’ “‘ The Past of Art in 
Scotland,” ‘‘ Suggestions for the Picturesque of Interiors,” & With 3 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations, small post 4to, 73. 6d. 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND 


LEAGUE. A Narrative of Personal Experiences, By CLirForD Liorp, 
late Special Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 63. 

“The most interesting picture of conditions in the distressful country that 
has reached print since the appearance, some twenty years ago, of Mr, Stuart 
Trench’s ‘ Realities of Irish Life.’ ’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“A very truthful and honest account of one of the most curious passages in 
English history that will ever have to be written ; and it is a valuable contribu. 
tion to the historical sources of information for the period.” —St. Ja nes’s Gazet'a, 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 


TOWN. Among Wild Birds and their Hunts. By “A Son oF THS 
Marsues,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” &. Edited by J. A. 
Owen. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“ There is nothiog better in the English language than the sk -tch of the wild 
land on the borders of Surrey and Hampsbire, and the queer rastic3 inhabiting 
I€...008 It re ds like travels iu a foreign land.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ It is a charming volume, full of the life and breath of the wild country, still 
to be found by those who know where to look for it, within easy reach of 
London.”’—Times, 








THIRD EDITION, 


ON SURREY HILLS. By “A Son 


OF THE MaRsHES.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The very best book that could be put into the hands of a lover of Nature.”— 
County Gentleman, 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 


As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By JamEs 
RoperTson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10:. 6:1. 
“It is the most considerable contribution to the subject from the conservative 
side that has yet been made in this country.”—Ecpository Times. 
“Its freshuess and its attractiveness are unquestionable, and while thoroughly 
well adapted for popular reading, it is a book which no stadent of the Old Testa- 
ment can safely afford to pass by.” —Scottish Review. 


The OLD and the NEW: English 


Country Life. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentlemen—The farmers 
—The Peasantry—The Eighteenth Century. By T. E. Kesppen, M.A., Author 
of “The Agricultural Labourer,’ “ Essays in History and Politics,’’ “ Life 
of Lord Beaconstield,”’ &. Orown 8vo, 5. 

“It must not be supposed that Mr. Kebbel’s volume is an expanded political 
pamphlet on the condition of the agricultural labourer. It is much more than 
this, for it is a review of rural life, as it was and as it i°, the review of one who has 
watched it, it is clear, for many years with observant and sympxthetic eyes...... 
*The Country Gentleman’ is an excellent chapter......0n allotments, on 
village councils, on the politics of the labourers,and other subjects which are often 
discussed with more zeal than knowledge, Mr. Kebbel writes well.”"—Spectator, 


The SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. 


By GEorGE MILNE Raz, M.A., Fellow of the University of Madras, late 
Profersor in the Madras Christian College. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 
“The Church of the Christians of St. Thomas has found a faithful historian in 
Mr. Milne Rae’s ‘Syrian Church in India.’...... The book is at once valuable, 
scholarly, and interesting.’’—British Weckly. 








FOURTH EDITION, 


TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. 


By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. With a Map and 19 Fnl!-Page Llustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 
“*In every respect a charming book.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 
**Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 
recently encountered.” —Standard. 


POPULAR EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. 
MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By Mrs. M.0. W. 
OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“ One of the most interesting biographies ever penned.””—Da‘ly Telegraph. 

** A delightful and sympathetic memoir.”—Times, 


FARMYARD MANURE: its Nature, 


Composition, and Treatment. By C. M. Arkman, M.A., B.Sc., F R.9.E., 
F.LC., F.C.S., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry, West of Scotland Tech- 

= College; Kxaminer in Chemistry, University of Glasgow, &c, Crown 
vo, ls. 6:1, 


The HORTICULTURAL EXHIBI- 


TOR’S HANDBOOK. A ‘reatise on Cultivating, Exhibiting, and 
Judging Plants, Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
Gardener. Revised by MaLcotm Duyn, Gardener to his (:race the Dake 
of Buccleuch and Q ry, Dalkeith Park. Crown 8vo, 3-. 6d 
“A most valuable and thoronghly trustworthy guide to every flower-grower, 
whether an exhibitor or not.”’—Furming World. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. G. F. 


ONE 


SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 


IN THE INFINITE. 


A Poem in Three Parts. 
Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 61, 


By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Lit., 


Author of “ Ugone,” “The Tragedy of Israel,” 
“Stories of Wicklow,” Xe. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ ‘ One in the Infinite’ comprises some two hundred 
lyrics, varied in metre, full of music, not merely melodious, and unified by one 
dominant aim—the expression of the quest of truth by a passionate inquiring aud 
restless spirit. The poem, indeed, may be described a3 the Book of Obstinate 
Questionings. It is impossible, even with liberal quotation, to give any idea of 
the energy and variety of the poet’s survey of the field of experience and inquiry. 
petits A book we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. There is much in the 
poet’s vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, the loneliness, and 
the strife of the ‘ one’ that should interest the many.” 


GUARDIAN.—“‘It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong’s Jong and carefully 
constructed poem otherwise than with sincere respect. Throughout its 426 
pages there is no diminution of vigour, the really striking variety in tone and 
metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not 
denied...... It presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between 
Faith ard Unfaith in a very forcible manner, and is always eloquent and impres- 
sive...... No one without genuine poetic gifts could have written this long poem, 
which in vigour of thought and expression contrasts very strikingly with the 
dilettante verses of our present-day poets,” 


LITERARY WORLD,—“ Mr, Savage-Armstrong’s philosophical poetry is full 
of spirit and animation...... The verses are admirably turned, and the dict’on 
is choice, the imagery expressive...... The return of the wandering soul to its 
early faith, expanded from narrowness and deepened in charity, owning the 
sacredness of all those symbols through which reverent men have touched the 
garment’s hem, is elaborately traced, and we leave it ‘ at death’s portal’ when 
the storm and darkness of night ‘ melt in the scarlet radiancies of Morn,’ ” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD,.—* The poets die, but poetry is not dead. Though 
Browning has left us, and the Laureate bends under his eighty years, the age 
will not lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest questions, and to interpret 
its inmost soul. Mr, G. F, Savage-Armstrong has already found an appreciative 
audience, but his latest production, ‘ One in the Infinite,’ strikes, in its purpose, 
so full upon life’s most central problem, and depicts with such poetic intensity 
the soul-tragedy through which multitudes in the present day have had to pass, 
that we feel it will be a distinct gain to those of our readers who do not know the 
book, to give them even so slight an acquaintance with it as the limits of an 
article can offer.” 


INQUIRER.—“ There is a wealth of suggestion in the book which will amply 
repay the earnest thinker, and to our mind the course of reflection is, on the 
whole, well calculated to aid many who are perplexed to find their rest in a 
deeply religious faith......We have no hcsitation in commending the book.” 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. net. 


MAKERS OF MODERN THOUGHT; 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS’ STRUGGLE (A.D. 1200 TO 
A.D. 1699) BETWEEN SCIENCE, IGNORANCE, AND 
SUPERSTITION. 

By DAVID NASMITH, Q.C., LL.B. (Lond.), 
and Hon, LL.D. (St. Andrews). 


Containing Sketches of the Lives and Writings of the following 
Emancipators of the European Mind :— 


Bacon, Roger. Huss. Luther. Descartes. 
Dante. Gutenberg. Rabelais. Pascal, 
Petrarch. Caxton. Loyola. Spinoza. 
Boccaccio. Columbus. Montaigne. Locke. 
Wickliffe. Machiavelli. Brahe. Newton. 
Chaucer. Copernicus. Bacon, Francis. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s, 6d. 


GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








171st Thousand, price 3s. 6d. 544 pp., with Diagrams, 


BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and Exercises, with a Copious Selection of Extracts 
in Prose and Poetry, adapted for Reading and Recitation. 


By D. C. BELL and ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, F.E.LS. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 514 (April 20th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS Lisr. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA. 


and other Essays. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 8yo, 12s, 
ConTEnTS :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada,—2. Antonio Perez: 
Historical Riddle—3, Saint Teresa.—4, The Templars,—5. The Norway pimclrea 
6. Norway Once More, Jords,— 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT 


late Lientenant-General in the French Army. Translated from the French 
by AnTHuR JouN Buren, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge With 
2 Portraits and 9 Maps, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, In a few dove 


‘*Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of th 
most attractive books which it contains......He has given us a book which defi ~ 
skimming. Whenever you turn a page over without reading it, yourun the Tick 
Pd — a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a fine martial passage,” 

andara, 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Elition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, vy 


**No novel could be more fascinating, and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more usefal, than this ‘historic tale’ The author's eat 
learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of 
the social life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and 
truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.’’—Church Times, 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND, 


By Dr. Friptsor NansEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 

“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven. 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA, 


By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891, With Illustrations and 
a Map, 8vo, 183. 


ELISABETH FARNESE. ‘The Termagant 


of Spain.’ By Epwarp Armsrrona, M,A., Queen’s College, Oxforu, 8yo, 
163, 





SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. 


J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A., Author of “ Ireland before the Union,” &. 8vo, 14, 


‘*Startling lights are thrown on incidents of the time and on many well. 
known characters, some of whom will now be better known than ever. Mr, 
FitzPatrick has supplied many missing links, Historians will know how to value 
both the labour and result.”’—Scotsman, 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. In 3 vols. 


QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The 


Tenth Edition, edited by Epwarp Apert Scuarer, F.B.S, Professor of 
Physiology and Histology in University College, London; and Grorgr 
Dancer THANE, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 


Vol. Il., Part II, ARTHROLOGY—MYOLOGY—ANGEIOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor THANE, Illustrated by 255 Engravings, many of which are Coloured, 
Royal 8vo, 18s. [In a few days, 


PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the 


GOSPEL. To which is added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of 
the Old Testament. By CHARLES WorpswortH, D.D., D.U.L., Lord Bishop 
of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: 


a Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox 
Littir, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. 
“The authoress gives many evidences of being remarkably well acquainted 


Acnes M. CLERKE. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 
with the wide field of Homerology, and discusses in an interesting way many of 
the problems on which some of the foremost critics have written. She has 
brought together from many sources, and arranged in a striking way, a large 
amount of Homeric lore.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 


Axszort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 
Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 10s, 6d. 


Part II —From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 
500-445 B.C, 103, 6d. [Just published. 


The YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the 


Author of “The Atelier du Lys.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. ; RUSSIANGAME-BIRDS: the BLACK- 

Chaps, 1-3. z COCK at HOME. By Frep WHISHAW. 
POSY RINGS. By Dr. Jon Evans.  axvene Ge 
The PRIDE of the HEDGEROWS. By "a... Bis 


he Rev. M. G. Watrins, M.A, 
The. MILLE R’S HAND. By G. A.| AT the SIGN of theSHIP. By ANDREW 
Scott. Lana. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MAY. 


Inisu Locat Government Bit, By J. E. Redmcnd, MP. 

Tue IR Exrcrricity. By Professor McKendrick. 

ote que CHIEFs OF BecuvaNALAND. By Theodore Bent, 

es BourcEtT. By Edward Delile. es 

A Dock Lopaixc-Hovse. By Miss March-Phillipps. 

AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. By W. H. Mallock. . 

ag binge 1 Nyanza Rattway. (With Map.) By Sir Richard Temple 
Bart., M. 


A SpaNIsH Mousic-Hatt. By Arthur Symons. 

Guurexs or CaRLYLE. By the late General Sir Lewis Pelly, M P. 
Tus ELMIRA REYORMATORY. By Z. R. Brockway. 

REMINISCENCES OF E, A. Fremmay. By Canon Venables. 
CoRRESPONDENCE :—OLp-4GE Pensions. By Sir Julins Vogel. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., 
Joint-Author of “ Argentine Ornithology.” 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 





Mr, ALFRED R. WALLACE, in Nature, says:—* This volume deserved a more 
distinctive title, since it differs widely from the several works of other naturalists 
with which it may be classed judging from the title-page alone. It is, in fact, 
so far as the present writer knows, altogether unique among books on natural 
history. It is to be hoped that its success will be proportions! to its merits, and 
that it will form the first of a series of volumes by means of which residents in 
the various Spent (rc countries will make known to us the habits of the 
animals which surround them, What renders this work of such extreme value 
and interest is, that it is not written by a traveller or a mere temporary resident, 
but by one born in the country, to whom its various tribes of be:sts, birds, and 
insects have been familiar from childhood ; who is imbued with love and admira- 
tion for every form of life ; and who for twenty years has observed carefully and 
recorded accurately everything of interest in the life-histories of the various 

ies with which he has become acqua‘nted. When we add to this the fact that 
the writer of this volumo is well acquainted with the literature, both old and 
new, bearing upon his subject ; that he groups his facts and observations so as 
to throw Jight on obscure problems, and often adduces evidence calculated to 
decide them ; and, in addition to all this, that the book is written in an earnest 
spirit and in a clear and delightful ctyle, it becom:s evident that not all who 
attempt to follow in his steps can hope to equal their forerunner......Other 
chapters of almost equal interest are those on the habit of the huanaco 
to go to certain places to die, and on the strange instincts of cattle, 
such as tke excitement caused by the sight and smeil of blood, that 
roduced by scarlet clothing, and the persecution of the sick and weakly of the 
eg These subjects are discussed with a fullness and originality the result of 
long personal observation, and will command the careful attention of those who 
are interested in the mental phenomena presented by animals. It remains only 
to add that the book is beautifu:ly got up, that the text is singularly free from 
misprints, and that the numerous illustrations—photographic reproductions of 
drawings—are at once delicate and characteristic. Never bas the present writer 
derived so much pleasure and instruction from a book on the habits and instincts 
ofanimals. He feels sure that it will long continue to be a storehouse of facts 
and observations of the greatest value to the philosophical naturalist, while to 
the general reader it will rank as the most interesting and deli_ htful of modern 
books on natural history.” 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 


Lanin, Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review, io. 
lds, cady. 
CONTAINING CHAPTERS ON: 


The DEMORALIZAIION of the NATION—TRUTHFULNESS and the 
MYTHOPDIC FACULTY—The LIFE: PHILOSOPHY of the RUSSIAN— 
FATALISM, IMPROVIDENCE, and HOSPITALITY—PROCRASTINATION, 
TIME NOT MONEY —THRIFTLESSNESS of the PEOPLE: GRAND- 
MOTHERLY LEGISLATION—HONESTY TEMPERED by COMMUNISM— 
The ETHICS of COMMERCE: MORALITY INDEPENDENT of HONESTY— 
PRISONS—ARMENIA and the ARMENIAN PEOPLE—SEXUAL MORALITY 
—FINANCE: the RACKING of the PEASANTRY—FINLAND—The JEWS 
in RUSSIA—The FAMINE, 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, 


Author of “Studies: Old and New,” &. Orown 8vo, 63, (Ready. 


THE VOLUME CONTAINS := 
KIT MARLOWE’S DEATH: a Play—IBSEN’S SOCIAL DRAMAS—ROGER 
BACON—The MASK of DESCARTES—JOHN LOCKE—PERSONALITY—M. 
ANATOLE FRANCE—OLD OXFORD REVELS—SOCRATE3, BUDDHA, and 
CHRIST—Dr, MARTINEAU’S THEOLOGY. 


A MIRROR of the TURF; or, the 


Machinery of Horse-Racing Revealed: showing the Sport of Kings as it is 
To-Day. By Louis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, 83, Ready. 


FROM SINNER to SAINT; or, Character 


. Transformations. Being a few Biographical Sketches of Historic Individuals 
whose Moral Lives underwent a Remarkable Change. By Joun Burn 
Balter, Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready, 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES ARE OF 


JOHN BUNYAN, ow SECOND EARL of ROCHESTER. 
Rev. JOHN NEWTON, porn sg ene 


Sir JOHN POPHAM. 
Sir FRANCIS PEMBERTON, GEORGE PSALMANAZAR, 
The Rev. Dr, DODD, 


BROWNLOW NORTH. 


NEW NOVEL. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. 


By Guy Gravenutt, Author of “ Jack Skeffington,”’ 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
[ Ready. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 


LIMITED, 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 61. each. 


The CAUSE of an ICE AGE. By Sir Robert 


Batt, F.R.S., Loundean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


«* The Second Edition, Revised, is now ready. 


The HORSE: a Study in Natural History. 


- Witt1am Henry Friower, C.B., Director of the British Natural History 
useum, 

**No one is better qualified than Profe:sor Flower to illustrate the methods of 
modern science in the domain of natural history......The endeavour is laudable, 
the method fruitful, and the result full of instraction,’”—Times. 

** This admirable volume.”’—Guardian. 

‘* We know of nothing at all comparable to this little book.’’—Speaker, 

“* Extremely welcome and especially valuable.’’—World. 


The OAK: a Study in Botany. By H. 


MARSHALL Warp, F.R.S., Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College. 

** Fills a distinct gap .....Clear and well arranged, and will be found thoroughly 
adapted to fulfil its purpose.’—Nature. 

“One of the few completely successful attempts to combine scientific with 
popular exposition...... The life-history of a forest tree ought to make, and in this 
instance does, a most interesting book.’”’—Saturday Review. 

* All that the most exacting vould desire.”— World. 


ETHNOLOGY in FOLK-LORE. 


LavRENCE Gomme, President of the Folk-Lore Society. 


By G. 


(Immediately, 





COUNT O'CONNELL. 


The LAST COLONEL of the IRISH 


BRIGADE, COUNT O’CONNELL, and OLD IRISH LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD, 1745-1833. By Mrs, Morgan JoHN O'CONNELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits, 25s. 

**The romantic mise-en-s ‘éne renders the work interesting, and this picture of 
old Irish life should attract the notice both of historians and writers of 
romance.’’—Athenzum. 

“A life worth having lived: honourable, upright, manly, and clean, Mrs. 
O’Connell has succeeded in restoring the memory of an exce!lent man, his 
Pane bar + haa ead A picture of Irish life whichis both edifying and 
resh, —iaviet, 


The “ G.W.R.” and the ‘*@REAT EASTERN.” 


DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. 


With an Introductory Notice by Sir THeopoRE Martin, K.0.B, With 2 
Portraits and an Illustration, crown 8vo, 63. 


The LATE MEMBER for FINSBURY. 


The LIFE of FRANCIS DUNCAN, C.B., 


R.A., M.P., late Director of the Ambulance Department of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. By Henry Brrpowoop Bioaa, Vicar of 
Frodsham, Cheshire, With an Introduction by the Loxp BisHor of CHESTER, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Educational 


Reformer, and Economist, Founder of the Birkbeck School, By Epmunp 
KELL BuyTH. D. my 8vo, 103. 6d. 

“The interest in Ellis and his opinions will probably increase. He was a 
thinker, a man of action, and, with all that, a most loveable personality. He 
proposed to educate for character, to establish a set of workiug rules for turn- 
ing out men with cultivated instincts of the right and the good,”—Duily News, 


COUNT CAVOUR, GARIBALDI, &c. 


The MAKING of ITALY, 1856-70. 


Tue O’CLErRy. With Sketch-Maps of Magenta, Solferino, Palermo, the 
Roman Provinces, &c. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

** Carefully compiled from the best authorities.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 

An admirable record of events.””—Daily Chr-nicle. 

“The narrative goes trippinzly along..,...Has long been needed.”—Saturday 


Review. 
TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE: a Series of 


Experiments on the Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. A Companion 
Volume to ‘‘ The New Chemistry.” By Jostian Parsons Cooke, Crown 


8vo, 53. 
NEW EDITION. 


The PRIGMENT: containing ‘The Life 
of a Prig,” “ Prig’s Bede,’ “How to Make a Saint,” “Black is White.” 
By “Tue Price.’ Crown Svo, 5s. 
UNIFORM with “ The LIFE of a PRIG.” 


EGOSOPHY. By “The Prig.” Fcap. 8vo, 
asians LATIN and ENGLISH. 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin and 


English on opposite pages. Buckram antique, red leaves, crown 8vo, 7s, 64, 
The Latin Text is that of Hirsche, and the Translation is that already pub- 
lished by Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. [Immediately. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN as a MUSICIAN. 


By Epwarp BE.Lasis, Sewed, ls. 6d. 
By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. 


The STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the 
Author of “ A Christmas Faggot.” Crown 8vo, 5s, 
COMMUNITY LIFG in LONDON, 


THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ That this is a clever, well-written book, soon becomes evident to the reader, 
who will not find any temptation to skip.’”’"—Spectator, 


NEW VOLUME of POETRY. 


A SONG-BOOK of the SOUL. 


G. J. Kixtocg. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


By Marjory 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘RULERS of INDIA” SERIES. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 61. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, and the MAKING of 
SOUTH-WESTERN INDIA. By J. 8. Corron, Esq ,M.A., formerly Fellow of 
neen’s College, Oxford ; Author of “ Decennial Statement of the Moral and 
aterial Progre:s and Condition of India,”’ presented to Parliament (1885), &. 
*,* The “ Rulers of India” Series is edited by Sir WiLt1am Witson Hunter, 
and forms a Popular History of the Indian Empire in Half-Crown Political Bio- 
graphies. Those of DaLHousrE, AkBAR, DupLrix, WARREN HASTINGS, Corn- 
WALLIS, Mayo, Harpiner, CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN, CANNING, and MapHava 
Rao Srnpura have already been published, and others are in active preparation. 

NEW VOLUME of the late Professor FREEMAN’S HISTORY of SICILY. 

Vol. III., demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps, £1 43. 
(Vols. I. and IL., £2 2s. Not sold separately.) 


The HISTORY of SICILY from the EARLIEST TIMES. 
By the late Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.O.L., LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College. With Maps. 

Vol. I.—The NATIVE NATIONS: The PHC!NICIAN and GREEK SETTLE. 


ENTS. 
Vol. II.—From the BEGINNING of GREEK SETTLEMENT to the BEGIN- 
NING of ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 
Vol. III.—The ATHENIAN and CARTHAGINIAN INVASIONS. 

“It constitutes such a monument of lifelong labour, of disinterested study, of 
single-minded devotion to high and liberal pursuits, of commanding historical 
capacity, as few Englishmen of our time can hope to rival.’”’—Times, March 3lst. 

OTHER WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: 


its Causes and Results. In 6 vols. demy 8vo, £5 93, 6d. 


The REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS and the ACCESSION 


of HENRY the FIRST. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 163. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of 
ENGLAND. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, ls, 6d. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, 283. 


LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected 
and Edited by GrorGe BirgsBeck HILt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Nore.—The present Collection includes all the Letters of Jounson known to 
be in existence, with the exception (1) of a few of which it has not been possible 
to obtain transcripts, and (2) of those printed in Dr. BirksEeck HILu’s Edition 
of the Life (Clarendon Press, 1887), to which exact references are given. 

** All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner in which Dr. 
Hill has discharged his editorial task. We cannot but congratulate him on his 
fresh addition to the stately Johnsonian edifice he ha3 reared with so much skill 
and labour.’’—Times, April 14th, 


OTHER WORKS by the SAME AUTHOR. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, including Boswell’s 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into 
North Wales. 


wit and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 
8. ° 
RASSELAS. With Introduction and Notes, extra fcap. 


8vo, bevelled boards, 3s, 6d.; parchment, 4s. 6d. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Selec- 


tions from his Letters and Characters. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


LETTERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. 


With a Fac-simile, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAB, LOGICAL and HISTORI- 
CAL.—Part I. INTRODUCTION, PHONOLOGY and ACCIDENCE. By 
ao Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., formerly President of the Philologival 

ociety. 
“Worthy to rank with the best works of its kind that have been written with 
the dead languages of Greek and Latin.”—Scotsman, April 11th. 





Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, price ls. 6d. 


A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By the Rev. 
a B: — Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 





Just published, Part I. (A—Bwpié). 

To be completed in Six Parts, at £1 1s, per Part, Su'scriptions, payable in 
advance, at the rate of £4 4s. for the Complete Work, will be received until 
the publication of the Fifth Part. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and the 
OTHER GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the 
APOCRYPHAL BOOKS). By the late Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., and 
H. A. Reppatn, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 

*,* The present Work is designed to be a complete Concordance to the Septua- 
gint Version of the Old Testament, to the Greek Text of the Apocryphal Books, 
and to the remains of the other Versions which formed part of Origen’s Hexapla, 
. 0 Ba on which this generation may well congratulate itself.’’—Record, 

pri ° 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


The LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION.—Part 
II, The CROWN. By Sir Witu1am R. Anson, Bart., D.C L, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

A New Edition of Part I. (Parliament) is in the press for early publication, 
**A valuable and comprehensive work.”—Times, March 24th, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
Under the Auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the ZAMBESI. 
With Notes on the Industries, Wealth, and Social Progress of the States and 
People. By the Rev. W. Park GReEsWELL, M.A.,, late Scholar of Br 
College, Oxford, sometime Classical Lecturer at the Cape University ; Author 
of “A History of the Dominion of Canada,” &. 

“To the intending emigrant it will be invaluable. ’—Scottish Leader, March 24th. 








Demy 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, price 16s, 


The LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBUTHNOT MD 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By Gzorge A. AITKEy ” 

“Mr, Aitken’s biography is extremely interesting, and he is fortu i 
having found such a delightful subject.’’—Athenzum, March 12th, — 





8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


HASTINGS and the ROHILLA WA i 

i cneens, G.0.8.1. aan R. By Sir John 
All lovers of truth and all serious students of Indian history will : 

appreciate Sir John Strachey’s lumi inci Cord all 

sppreciate, = ohn Strachey’s luminous and convincing monograph. Time, 


NEW EDITION, Revised (Third), crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of. FRANCE. Vol. I. (B.C. 58—A.D. 1453,) 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Table:. By G. W. . 
Sean of Wischestar’ ; oe vs W, Ercan, DA, PAE 

(Vols, II, and III., Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. each.) 





Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 83. 6d. 


The SONG of DERMOT and the EARL: an Old French 
Poem from the Carew Manuscript No. 596 in th» Archiepiscopal Librar 
Lambeth Palace. Edited, with Literal Translation and Notes, a Facsinile 
poy Map, by Gopparp Henry Orpay, late Scholar of Trinity Ooliege, 

ubiin, . 
“*Mr. Orpen has done excellent service to the study of histor: i 
by his scholarly edition.”—Times, March 10th, . y and of philology 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
The DEEDS of BEOWULF: an English Epic of the Eighth 


Century. Done into Modern Prose, with an Introduction and Notes, by Jony 
Earx, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anzlo-3axon 
in the University of Oxford. 
“ The translation is vigorous and lifelike, and the scholarly introduction and notes 
are an indispensab!e aid to the intelligent study of it.’’—Times, February 25th 
** Will always hold its place as of value t» the scholar and of pleasure to the 
general reader.’’—Daily Ciironicle, March 16th, 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged (Fifth), extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d, 
The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By the 


Same Author. 
* So far as its historical treatment of the language is concerned, it may be re- 
garded as a manifesto of the soundest English scholarship.”—Notes and Queries, 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


Transla‘ed by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. MAX MULLER, 
NEW VOLUMES, demy 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. XXXIIL—VEDIC HYMNS. Translated by F. Max 
ate P a I, HYMNS to the MARUTS, RUDRA, VAYU, and VaTA, 
rice 183,64, 


Vols. XXXIX. and XL.—The SACRED BOOKS of CHINA: 
the Texts of Taoism. Translated by James LreGax, Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Oxford. Part I. The TAO TEH KING: the Writings of 
Kwang-Tze, Books I.-XVII. Part Il. The WRITINGS of KWANG-TZE 
Books XVILI.-XXXIII. ; The THAI-SHANG TRACTATE of ACTIONS and 
THEIR RETRIBUTIONS. 21s, the 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. Edited, with 


Introduction, Note:, and Indices, By G. E, UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and 
Senior Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Just published, extra foap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 


HOMER for BEGINNERS.—ILIAD, BOOK III. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by M. T. TatHam, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 


Extra fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited, with English Notes, by 
A. Hamann, Phil. Doc. M.A. A New Editiou, Revised, with an Introduction 
by L. E, Urcott, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA—SELECT PLAYS. 
TH'!RD EDITION, Revised and Evlarged crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d, 
MARLOWE.—TRAGICAL HISTORY of DR. FAUSTUS; & 


GREENE.—HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR BACON 
and FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by ApoLpHUS WILLIAM Wak), Litt.D., 
Principal of the Gwens College, Manchester, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse. 


Crown §Svo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


HELPS to the STUDY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, Being a Companion to Church Worship. 
An Edition on Osford India Paper, bound up with the Prayer-Book, cloth 
boards, red edges, 53., and in various leather bindings. 
“A yolume to be commended, in which much information is given in a copious 
and exegetical form.’’—Times, March 3lst. 
Printed on the Oxford India Paper, in 6 vols. 32mo, cloth gilt, fitted in a cloth 
case, 21s,; and in various leather bindings. 


The OXFORD MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE: being the 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Hdited, with a Glossary, by W. 
J. CraiG, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
** A charming edition......The volumes are small enough to fit any pocket, but 
the type is clear and large enough to suit any eyes.” —Times, March 17th. 
“ Nothing more perfect can be imagined.”—Spectator, March 19th. 
‘“‘ The volumes are considerably smaller than a man’s hand, yet the paper and 
type are so good that the text can easily be read with ordinary eyesight.”— 
Daily News, April 16th, 


In emerald type, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, 33. 6d. 
The OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. By the Same Editor. 


[There is also an extremely light and portable Edition on the Ozford India Paper, 
which measures } of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely 19 ounces. Price, in 
superfine cloth, w:th red under gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ] 

* A beautiful volume in every way.’’—Bookseller, October 10th, 1891. 
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